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MEMBERSHIP OFFERS: 
© To promote, publicize & extend ceramics as a hobby 
© Sponsor annual MIDWEST CERAMIC SHOW 
© Publish trade leaflet on dealer news 
® Promote standard business practices 
® Widen your contacts among suppliers 
© Have monthly meetings of local chapters 
© Annual midwestern dealers meeting 


IY om is no local chapter yet in your locality write to: 


Midwestern Ceramic Dealers Assoc. 
R. Sawhill, Chairman 


28 Mardale Rd., Bedford, Ohio 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Otfice 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1 


Due to new mold designs which will be re- 
leased in the near future, we will discontinue stock 
molds H-1 through H-49 as of September 1, 1953. 

We shall, in the meantime, make a large 
quantity of these molds to fill all orders received 
prior to the above date. Orders for the molds to 
be discontinued should be received prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1953. 

New molds through H-305 now completed. 


Remember: the best way to determine the 
cost of your mold is by the 
number of good casts you get 
from the mold. 


HOLLAND MOLD SHOP 


1040 Penna. Ave. Phone 2-7032 





Trenton, N. J. 





Pasgobes—concentrated liquid underglazes 


PEMCO, Pottery Arts, Baltimore 24, Md. 


























Suspension agents added 


2460 E. 58th St. 








IMITATED BEAUTY 
BUT NEVER C= ai BY THE 
DUPLICATED e : BRUSHFUL 

Ceramic Color Manufacturers 











P-R-O-U-D !!! 


We are very proud and happy to have been appointed 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
for 


§. Paul Ward, Inc. 


EXQUISITE LINE OF BEAUTIFUL GLAZES: 


One hundred and sixty of the finest in the nation. Crackles — Majolicas — 
Clears — Satins — Mattes — Arts — Antiques — Mottled — Speckled, 
Etc. Ball-Milled Wet — Dried — Re-ground — Packaged in dry powder 
form to save transportation costs, breakage, freezing, etc. Packed in units 
to make 4 oz. — 8 oz. — 1 pt. — 1 qt. — 1 gal. by adding only water. 


So smoooth 


One Fire — Greenware or Bisque — Cone 06 
Contact your nearest Re-Ward Jobber or Dealer 


Re-Ward 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





AUGUST 1953 
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FOR THE 
IN CERAMIC COLORS 


ARTISTS SETS 


. .. consisting of twenty-five Over- 
glaze or Underglaze Selected 
colors in glass vials, bakelite screw 
caps. Ideal for the student or am- 
ateur potter. 


OVERGLAZE COLORS 


... for all types of Overglaze dec- 
oration. 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


... complete pallette of colors for 
hand painting, spraying, banding 
or printing. Pinks and Crimsons of 
unequalled beauty. 


GLAZE STAINS 


. . . Of strong tinctorial strength, 
ground to the same high degree of 
fineness as our superb line of Un- 
derglaze Colors. 


BODY AND ENGOBE STAINS 


. . . finely ground to insure perfect 
blending with the clay body or slip. 


OILS AND MEDIUMS 
DECALCOMANIA COLORS 


. ..in both Underglaze and Over- 
glaze. 


MASOR 


COLOR & CHEMICAL WORKS INC. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, om. me) 








letters 





Cleanliness Next to Goodliness 


Gentlemen: 
| {Here’s an item I noted in the newspaper 
| the other day: } 
| “Ceramics students at the University of 
| California began operation stoop Tuesday, 
a ‘snipe shooting’ expedition in search of 
thousands of discarded cigaret butts. The 
students claim a mixture of cigaret ash, 
clay, and sand, when properly fired, pro- 
duces a beautiful glaze on pottery.” 

{Suggest you} investigate the glaze or 
the students. 

R. K. HaLLuM 


Brownwood, Texas 


Bohrod Prompts Homework 


Gentlemen: 

It’s been a long time since I've seen a 
better article than the one by Aaron Bohrod 
in your June issue. American ceramics can 
hold its own in world competition when 
more fine artists discover the thrills of 
working in ceramics. 

All . . . students should be forced to read 
it over a hundred times for homework; then 
the seeds he’s planted might grow. 

The important thing is to learn to draw, 
design to any given shape, and understand 
pattern—then take up a craft. Too many 
| start with the cart before the horse. 
EpwARD WINTER 





| Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

. . . Bohrod’s article is fascinating, un- 
usually well written, stimulating, and helpful 
|to people like me who are without experi- 
|ence or instruction in design. I’m having 
| fun and feeling a new freedom with a brush 
| by sketching on green pieces in water color 
| or tempera and erasing with a damp sponge 
until I've hit on a pleasing decoration. Then 
I try for a similar effect with engobe or 
underglaze .. . 


(Mrs.) JoHN GALLAWAY 
| Indianapolis, Ind. 


Aim: To Exceed June 


Gentlemen: 

What an inspiring number the June issue 
has been to us! As I turned to each article it 
was an answer to a prayer. 

First, that fascinating article on clay .. . 
Then, I turned to “Sculptural Forms,” so 
helpful as I am taking a course in sculpture. 
Then, the excellent article “On the Decor- 
ation of Pottery”; words fail me. 

How can you _ possibly exceed 
a 


this 


Kay SANSON 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


® We'll try!—Ed. 


Respects to (for) Lead Glazes 


Gentlemen: 

... [Mr. Littlefield’s}] discussion of lead 
poisoning was the most intelligently handled 
presentation I have ever seen. After reading 
his article, one cannot help lose his fear 
... yet develop respect [for lead glazes}... 

BriAN LIFTON 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Littlefield: 

Your article regarding lead glazes in [the 
June issue} of Ceramics MONTHLY interests 
me for two reasons. I am glad to have the 





subject aired, and from experience with as 
near authority on the problem as New York 
City affords I believe there is a “C danger”! 

My first job in the city was with a person 
who was very aware of industrial poisons, 
so I was immediately acquainted with Dr. 
Alice Hamilton’s research on lead and in- 
troduced to Paul Rezinkoff, who as a young 
intern had done much of the laboratory 
experiments for Dr. Hamilton . 

His analysis was interesting to me, and 
his greatest admonition had to do with 
opening a hot kiln or working where the 
fumes or gases from the kiln being fired 
could escape into the atmosphere. Of course, 
a kiln including lead in any combination. 
Said he, “Lead is volatile and in its vola- 
tile state is most easily assimilated by 
humans. It is breathed through the lungs 
directly into the blood stream.” 

The greatest number of lead poison cases 
in his experience were plumbers who work 
over pots of molten lead, the fumes of 
which are filled with volatile, easily taken 
in, lead. 

Incidentally, the tests were interesting— 
all blood tests. It seems lead breaks down 
corpuscles so that they have the character: 
istics of neither red nor white, but merely 
float in the blood stream. One may carry 
4 out of 10 total corpuscle count thus 
broken down, but more is dangerous, giving 
much the effect of anemia in early stages, 
In my case the count was just 4 out of 10 

after five years of Alfred training and 
five of teaching, all practically unaware of 
such a problem... . 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Not Too Technical, Please 


Gentlemen: 

... [I want] to tell you how much I am 
enjoying the contents of your magazine; 
especially the articles on clay and its struc 
ture, when they are not written in too 
technical a language. Have quite a bit of 
chemistry knowledge, but not enough to 
completely understand . . . so articles along 
these lines are especially appreciated. 

(Mrs.) E. S. STRICKLAND 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ads Add Information 


Gentlemen: 

... The whole magazine [content ]—ad- 
vertisements and articles—is of real inform: 
ation. It’s bound to be helpful to everyone 
with the least interest in ceramics. Best 
wishes for one of the best ceramic magazines. 

GLapys DAVELER 
Daveler’s Ceramics 


Tampa, Fla. 


Bollman (Chuckle) Fan Mail 


Gentlemen: 
This letter in some respects may indicate 


PE 








RuTH CANFIELD | 





my wife’s and my enjoyment of Mr. Boll | 


man’s articles in CERAMICS MONTHLY. . .- 
This is my first fan letter . . . but the quiet 
humor and charm of his writing in this day 
and age has made us wish to express out 
selves. 

We are craftspeople just getting started 
and the humorous kiln article is very appr® 
priate, as we are just getting ready to build 
an oil atomizing down draft. I am sure the 
neighborhood reaction will be much the 
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The Department Store 
for Ceramic Supplies 
Manufacturers of 
CALIFORNIA'S FINEST 
BRUSHING GLAZES 
Transparent — Opaque — Gloss — Matt 





Crackle — Satin-Matt — Art Glazes 
Write Dept. CM for Catalog #6 
Underglaze Colors — Tools — Brushes 
Kilns Books — Sponges Electric 
Wheels — Kick Wheels — Clays - 
Slips Molds China Paints — 
Lusters Ball Mills Scales 

Sprayers Sieves 











Suppliers of 
Enameling Materials 
Enameliag Equipment 


Write Dept. CM for free price list 
Enameling Supplies « Equipment— 
Also, free brochure, “‘Enameling for 
Beginners” 

Enamels Spun Copper Forms - 
Copper Jewelry Shapes Enameling 
Kilns Torches Firing Racks 
Tools Jewelry Findings Screens 


WESTERN CERAMICS SUPPLY CO. 
1601 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 























LCRAPFTOOE | 
STEEL CARVING & MODELING TOOLS 


\ 


BALANCED DOUBLE GROUND 
ALUMINUM | KNIFE EDGE 
HANOLE 
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HARDENED AND 
TEMPERED STEEL 


CANNOT LOOSEN 








Never before 
a tool as versatile, as sensitive, or as adapt- 
able! 


A precision instrument, it is a modeling and 
carving tool in one. It features a double: 
ground, knife edge of hardened high-temper 
steel, for detailed carving of plaster, clay or 
wax, and fine enough to do the minutest 
modeling. EXCELLENT FOR WHEEL WORK. 
A balanced aluminum handle makes 
this unusual ‘new tool light, accurate, and 
easy to work with. 





















For a new creative experience for both pro- 
fessional and amateur .. . try these excep- 
tional CRAFTOOL modeling tools once . . 
and you'll never work with another! 


No. 600 — 6” SET OF 8 TOOLS — $5.95 
No. 800 — 8” SET OF 8 TOOLS — 7.95 
No. 1000 — 10” SET OF 8 TOOLS — 9.95 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


ALL SETS FURNISHED WITH A COMPACT 
CANVAS ROLL KIT FOR CONVENIENT 
STORAGE OR HANGING 


l OFFER! To really 


these tools you must ivy = 
for 1 sample 6 - 
mited offer—order now 


SPECIA 


appreciate 
Send only 50¢ 
Regularly 75¢. Li 








or send check or money order to 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 401 B'WAY, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS CRAFTOOL 


Send for FREE brochure of 
CRAFTOOL Ceramic Tools 


AUGUST 1953 


See your local CRAFTOOLS distributor 


| contribution 


| 
| 
| 


| same [as Bollman described]. Needless to 


say we stop work to read and are refreshed. 
JEAN AND OLIN RussuM 
Monkton, Md. 


What Is a Potter? 


Gentlemen: 

I have in mind a very controversial 
question, and would enjoy seeing it dis- 
cussed in print by persons with the back- 
ground suitable to giving authoritative argu- 
ments. The question: Do the artists who 
create the very modern asymmetrical pieces 
deserve to be called potters? Seems to me 


they could be endowed with a name more | 


suitable to their creations. I don’t mean to 
scoff at their work, 


respect for each individual to express him- 


for I do believe in a | 


self. However, the very term potter denotes | 


to me an age-old craft that 
healthy respect and admiration. 

I myself am sort of a 
roader, 
the Bohrod-Ball combine, which your maga- 
zine introduced to me and of the Sills’, 
whom I have met since living in the San 
Francisco area. To me, these people have 
achieved the happy result of combining 
a modern feeling with the priceless heritage 
of the true potter . 

I must add my thanks to all the others 
for your magazine. Being an amateur, I 
appreciate being exposed to professional 
thinking. 

(Mrs.) Frep L. DonNNELL 
San Mateo, Calif. 
®@ Discussions of Mrs. Donnell’s ques- 


tion are cordially invited. Ed. 


For One and All 


Gentlemen: 

. We are grateful to you for making 
it possible for us to recommend a ceramic 
publication without reservation to our 
customers, 

HuCKLEBERRY HAWKINS 
Cerami Center 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

. We have found your publication 
very “helpful in the Occupational Therapy 
Department of the Army. Am anxious to 
add it to my own files and source for ideas. 

(Lt.) JANITH R. McCreapy 
Fitzsimmons Army Hospital 
Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 

... Lam a hobbyist, and had gone stale. 
But on reading your magazine it struck a 
spark and [ am now anxious to go into the 
work with renewed vigor. 

CLaiRE N. VINCENT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

I had the pleasure of seeing your new 
magazine last night in my local ceramics 
class. It interested me so much in the 
spread of material as well as in the method 
of presentation . . 

Roperta R, NEUSCHAEFER 
Lodi, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


demands a | 


middle-of-the- | 
I like the work of Karl Martz, of | 


Your magazine is by far the best in the | 


field of ceramics. It is indeed a wonderful 
to craftsmen and teachers as 
well as the layman. 


FLORENCE 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

. . . I have bought many books on 
ceramics, but feel your magazine will give 
me many answers I am wondering about. 


(Mrs.) GLapys JOHNS 
N. Y. 


A. CAVANAUGH 


Glens Falls, 











DON'T put up with a DRIP! 


Let ABRAZO polish it off 
in a hurry without the use 
of electric hand or power 
grinders. Just a whiff of the 
new WONDER POWDER— 
and— the very simplest in- 
structions, and presto, your 
bases are clean as a whistle, 
leaving nary a scratch on 
your pet tea table. 


And THAT isn't all. ABRA- 
ZO levels those crooked tops 
of vases, lamp bases, and 
bisqued or glazed what- 
have-you. It's unbelievably 
QUICK. Never gouges out 
ware. Have silk, smooth 
bases, edges, and tops by 
using only 


ABRAZO 


$1.00 


postpaid 


buys a long-time supply. Of 
course you know it works- it’s 
a Kay Harrison Laboratory 
product. 


Dealerships Open 


the KAY HARRISON studios 


8746 W. McNichols Rd. Detroit 21, Mich. 


Phone: Un. 2-9222 

















Why Pay For Water? 


Yours is just as good as ours... 
Buy your glazes dry and mix 
your own liquid glazes for one 
fire or on bisque. 


1-4 lb. $.85 lb. 
5-49 Ib. .65 lb. 
50-99 Ib. 55 |b. 
100 Ib. .40 lb. 


WRITE FOR COLORS AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL PRICE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
DEALERS, SCHOOLS, and COMMER- 
CIAL POTTERIES 


the HOUSE of CERAMICS 


235 WASHINGTON ST. HAVERHILL, MASS. 


“The largest ceramic supply house in New England” 



















. +. . see your own 
designs take vibrant 
form at your fingertips! 


get a MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL 


a motorized unit at 
bed - rock factory prices! 


Item C-47 
Weight 45 Ibs. 
List price $125.00 


Only 


FOOT PEDAL Type—Variable Speed a | 

Whether amateur or skilled artisan . .. you'll thrill to the 
creation of beautiful pottery with the MASTER POTTER’S 
WHEEL. Its precision design and many convenience features 
enable you to advance faster . . . produce professional quality 
work for pleasure or profit. 

Convenient arm rests adjust for easy working position, 
even for handicapped persons. 10” throwing head has built- 








in joggles for easy centering,—underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. Large 18” dia. throwing table has handy, re- 
movable water cup inside. Variable speed control permits 
smooth, instant change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm . 
operates from foot pedal allowing complete freedom of the 
hands. Uses any %4HP motor (not included) Shipped fully 
assembled. 
QUALITY FEATURES ASSURE SATISFACTION! 
© Bronze bearings pre-lubricated for long service. 
® Wedging wire mounted between steel brackets. 
® Completely enclosed mechanism provides oper- 
ator safety, excludes clay and moisture. 
Standard '/, h.p. motor for above, $16.95, 
when purchased with potters wheel. 
10 day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—Write for Free Circular 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. 95-C BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 











WONCOTE 


LIQUID ‘“‘under-the-glaze” 


decorating medium 
. a REAL success story! 


When the ceramic engineers of Specialized Cer- 
amics Corp. formulated their first few ounces of 
this revolutionary new underglaze, they knew 
they had a remarkable product. 


After trying this medium on both greenware 
and bisque to all sorts of thicknesses ... using 
it for sgraffito and as an engobe . .. after find- 
ing that it simply does not crack or chip and 
doesn’t smudge on handling before firing ... 
after really putting it through its paces, ceram- 
ic hobbyists all over the country are snatching 
WONCOTE off the shelves wherever it appears! 


WONCOTE (and its partner — WONFIRE 
glazes) may be found listed in our new Ceramic 
Supply Catalog CM ... write for yours today! 


Several distributorships for WONCOTE are 
still available. Write or wire for full details. 








Specialized Ceramics Corp. 





| | | 200 West Third St., Plainfield, N. J. 








ARTIST 
HOBBYIST 
COMMERICAL POTTER 


for the 


|MAYC 


READY AND EASY TO USE 


LIQUID UNDERGLAZE COLOR 


43 Exquisite Hues To Choose From 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BRILLIANCE IN COLOR 
FIRE TESTED AND PROVEN 
ECONOMICAL TO USE 
LOWEST IN PRICE 
SAMPLE KIT WITH In outsiae 
20-JARS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
MOST POPULAR COLORS $3.25| $3.50 
2 OZ. WIDE MOUTH JAR . 


..$ .40)$ 45 
(24 jars to a case) 


Write to us for your closest Mayco Representative.— 
For our 12 page illustrated mold catalog. Send —25c 


E. P. MAYEN CO. 


P.O. BOX 224 NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
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a letter from the editor 


Dear Leader 


With everyone talking vacation, picnics, and 
fun in the sun in general, | feel completely left out 
of things. My garden has gone to seed, my fishing 
gear collects dust in the attic, and the golf clubs 
won't have a chance to taste a divot. Yet, I’m quite 
content. 


In fact, I'm truly pleased. Because, though 
ceramic activities are said to slow to a walk during 
summer's dog days, our readers have kept us 
busier than ever. You've taken us at our word and 
freely given your comments on “Ceramics Monthly” 
in general, and on specific projects in particular. 
Keeping a diverse readership (we now have a cir- 
culation upwards of 10,000) satisfied with our 
monthly efforts leaves no room for bankers’ hours 
or thoughts of the great outdoors. 


Proof of our “dawn to dark” planning schedule 
is the wide variety of articles we have in the mill 
for our readers. The greatest majority of you have 
asked for more and more basic, instructive articles, 
and that's where we have concentrated our efforts. 
We can't go into detail here, but have done just 
that in our “In The Works” columns on Pages 31 
& 32. 


We are very pleased with the contributions 
our authors have penned for their fellow ceramists. 
If you can't find something to interest you there— 
or better yet, excite you—then we'll be looking for 
a letter from you. Your comments are more help- 
ful than you think. 


And if your travels take you anywhere near 
Columbus, Ohio, we would all be delighted to have 
you stop in and visit the ‘‘shut-ins” at “Ceramics 
Monthly.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Dod 











We PROUDLY Offer 


Two New Items 





#1. Our Beautiful, Natural, Red- 
Firing, Cone 05 Slip. In 10- 
gal. drums, 70c per gal. In 
I-gal. cans, 85c¢ per gal. 
Plus containers: drums, $1; 
cans, 25c. 





Our Famous Flower-tex Clay 
in Colors— 

for making paper-thin flow- 
ers. Per pound, 50c. Assor- 
ted dozens, less 33!/3%. 12 
or more of one color, less 
40%. Now available in 
Green, Pink, Yellow—other 
colors soon. 


#2 





And of course our glazes fit these 
new items perfectly. 





Try this new red slip on selected 
pieces from our line of over 1,100 
molds. 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 





3295 Jackson Memphis, Tenn. 














JANAN 
ELECTRIC POTTER’S WHEEL 


“es 









Only $120.00 F.0.B. Plainfield 


The Potter's Wheel with years of proven 
performance in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Variable speeds 
(0 to 180 R.P.M.). Foot pedal control. 
Large 10” throwing head. All rotating 
parts in oilite bearings. Height 36”, 
pan 16x23x3'/.” deep. Use '/ h.p. 
motor (not incl.) Machine gray finish- 
attractive red enamel top. Price with 
motor and switch installed $145.00. Send 
for literature. 


Janan Instrument Co. 
P. O. Box 89 Dept. C-3—Plainfield, N.J. 














itinerary 





Send your announcements of shows and group meetings to us six weeks 


to two months in advance. Copy 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INDIANA, South Bend 

October 11-25 
South Bend Art Association inviting 
all ceramists living or working within 
a radius of 75 miles to compete in its 
Second Annual Regional Ceramic Ex- 
hibition. Pottery, enamels, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee, $1. Closing 
date for entry blanks: September 26. 
Address South Bend Art Association, 
620 W. Washington. 


LoulIsIANA, Baton Rouge 

September 13-October 11 
All ceramists living in Louisiana eli- 
gible to compete in 12th Annual Louisi- 
ana State Art Exhibition. Pottery, 
sculpture among mediums. No fee. 
Judges will make awards from a $300 
prize fund. Entry cards and work due 
September 5. Write Jay R. Brous- 
sard, Director, Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion, Old State Capitol. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul 

November 12-December 24 
Fiber, Clay and Metal—open competi- 
tion for American craftsmen, spon- 
sored by the St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art and the Junior League 
of St. Paul. Ceramics, enamels, other 
crafts. $1,000 in prizes. Entry fee. 
Closing date for entries October 15. 
For further details write St. Paul Gal- 
lery and School of Art, 476 Summit St. 


New York, Brooklyn 

To August 15 
Regional judging of work from Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania for competition in 
the national Designer-Craftsmen, 
U.S.A., 1953 show. At the Brooklyn 
Museum, Eastern Parkway. No regional 
exhibition. Address inquiries to the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, 32 E. 52nd St., New York 22. 


Onto, Cleveland 

Through August 15 
Regional judging of entries from In- 
diana, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee for 
competition in the national Designer- 
Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953 show. At the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, East Blvd. 
&@ Bellflower Road. No regional exhi- 
bition. Address inquiries to the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Education Council, 32 


E. 52nd St. 


On10, Youngstown 

January 1-31, 1954 
Sixth Ohio Ceramic Annual at the 
Butler Art Institute. Open to all 
present and former residents of Ohio. 
Pottery, enamels, other ceramics. More 
than $500 in purchase prizes; jury: 
entry fee. For further details write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Ave. 


WHERE TO GO 


| Missour, St. Louis 
| Through August 15 


Regional exhibition of work chosen 


for October issue due August 15. 


from Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Texas to compete in the Designer- 
Craftsmen, U. S. A., 1953 show. At 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Forest Park. 


New HampsHiRE, Guildford 

August 4-8 
The 20th Annual Craftsman’s Fair of 
the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts. Scene: Belknap Recre- 
ational Area on Route 11-A_ between 
Alton Bay and Laconia. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Manchester 

Through August 15 
Regional exhibition of work chosen 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
to compete in the Designer-Craftsmen, 
U.S.A., 1953 show, which will take 
place at the Brooklyn Museum in 
October. At the Currier Gallery of 
Art, 192 Orange St. 


New Jersey, Newark 
The Newark Museum is showing typi 
cal examples of European and Ameri- 
can pottery and porcelain through the 
ages in an exhibit entitled “An Intro: 
duction to Ceramics.” 


New York, Brooklyn 

October 22-December 30 
Eastern showing of the Designer-Crafts- 
men, U. S. A., 1953 show. At the 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 
Crafted items from the 48 _ states 
chosen by regional juries, then evalu 
ated for prizes by a national jury. 


VERMONT, Rutland 

Through August 10 
Mid-Vermont Artists’ Summer Exhibit. 
At Rutland Free Library. Showing work 
by former members over high school 
age (regardless of address), Vermont 
residents, and summer residents within 
50-mile radius of Rutland. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


INDIANA, Indianapolis 

August 10-22 
Final session of a summer ceramic 
workshop for teachers in public and 
private schools and colleges, as well as 
occupational therapists. Offered by the 
American Art Clay Co. in conjunction 
with the John Herron Art School. In- 
struction in any phase of pottery mak: 
ing, glass decoration, and metal enamel: 
ing. Address Amaco, 4717 W. 16th St. 


MaIne_, Liberty 

Through September 4 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts. 
Third of summer visiting instructors: 
Mary Kring. Minimum two-week enroll: 
ment required. For registration inform: 
ation write Francis §. Merritt, Director. 


NortH Caro ina, Black Mountain 
August 3-29 
Black Mountain College. Summer It’ 
(Please turn to Page 31) 
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new & useful 


DECORATION OF GLAZED WARE can be facilitated 
with a new overglaze wax crayon known as “Delachrome.” 
Put out by Richard Delano, Inc., the crayon is contained 
in a mechanical pencil which feeds out the “lead” as used. 

“Delachrome™ comes in eight assorted colors, selling at 
$7.50 a box. Refills are available for all the colors; and a 
gold or silver “lead” may be purchased separately. 

The colors are fired on at cone 018. 

Erasing or revising of the design can be accomplished 
by wiping off the overglaze with a cloth. 

Literature can be obtained from the Delano company, 
in Setauket, L. I., N. Y. Please refer to this magazine when 
writing. 





FOR CARVING AND MODELING, the new Craftool steel 
tools shown here may be used for either clay or plaster 
work. In addition, they may be put to use at the potter's 
wheel for turning, shaving, and detail work. 

The heads of each are of hardened high tempered steel, 
ground to a double knife edge. The knife edge is said to 
prevent “drag” in turning. 

The tools are available individually or in sets. There 
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are eight tools with 16 different heads in each set—and are 
made in six, eight, and ten-inch sizes. Sets are packed in a 
handy canvas roll for storage or hanging. 

For further information and catalog sheets write Craf- 
tools, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13. Please say you 
saw it in CERAMICS MONTHLY. 


A CERAMIC BRUSH KIT, called “The Complete Studio 
Assortment,” is being offered by Bergen Brush Supplies as 
a merchandising aid for ceramic studio shops, teachers, and 
dealers. 

The easel type display is designed to hold 36 brushes 
of all types and sizes. The manufacturer has planned an 
assortment to form the nucleus for a ceramic brush depart- 
ment. There is sufficient variety for the ceramist to select 
from to complete any piece he or she is working on. 

Further information may be obtained by writing the 
firm at 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. Please men- 
tion this magazine. 





If you have a product or a service you feel will be of 
interest to the readers of “Ceramics Monthly,” send 
the pertinent information and illustrations (if available) 
to the attention of the Editor, “Ceramics Monthly,” 
3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

















J HOBBY CENTER 


INC. WHOLESALE - RETAIL 
WE HAVE CERAMICHROME GLAZES 


Ceramichrome glazes are formulated so that the 
novice can easily achieve expert results. While 
they were conceived with the problems of the in- 
experienced in mind, they also provide positive con- 
trol with an unusually wide range for the pro- 
fessional, and give him ample latitude for his 
creative abilities. 

TRANZ 

A translucent underglaze. When thinned or 
diluted with water it becomes somewhat 
transparent. When slightly diluted it is trans- 
lucent, and when employed full strength it 
is slightly opaque. Fires to cone 06 and 
higher. Use on greenware or bisque. Makes 
possible many new hues and interesting 
textures. 14 oz. 55c. 


UNDERGLAZES 

Goes easily over other coats without slipping, 
pulling or smearing. Completely opaque when 
applied over colors. Fires to a true design. 
Free brushing gives true bond with clay. 
Doesn’t crack regardless of the number of 
coats. Will not chip or peel. 2 oz. 50¢ 


BRUSHING CLEAR GLAZE NO. OO1 
Developed for use with CERAMICHROME 
underglaze. Crystal Clear. Won’t smear or 
drag colors. Apply over underglaze on green 
ware. May be one-fired, or usual manner on 
bisqueware. 4 0z. 65c, 8 oz. $1.15, Pt. $2.10, 
Qt. $3.85 


SEMI-TRANSPARENT GLAZE 
Compounded especially for large areas where 
some transparency is desired. Suitable for 
translucency on high points of a raised de- 
sign. 4 oz. bottle 80c 


SEMI-MATTE GLAZE 

(Also known as school glaze). Easy to apply. 
Non-toxic. Ideal for one-fire. Gives excellent 
soft finish for background or over entiré 
piece. 4 oz. 65¢ 


OPAQUE ART GLAZES 

Formulated for special effect glaze work. Gives 
variable effects by choice of color and type of ap- 
plication. Uniform results when like methods are 
repeated. 4 oz. bottle 80c 


SPILL BASE GLAZE 

Very different and unusual. Has ability to protrude 
through over-colors. Creates a beautiful combination 
of spill base and over-colors. Many different effects 
can be obtained by varying methods of application. 
You have definite control of the spill pattern and 
drape. 4 oz. bottle 80c 


CERAMICHROME TECHNICAL MANUAL 
Contains complete step by step instructions for use 
of all CERAMICHROME products. 35¢ 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SUPPLIES FOR 
HOBBYISTS—SCHOOLS—CRAFT CENTERS 


4 916 Scott St. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
INC. 
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PARAGON america's Most IMITATED Kiln | 


Get the advantage of the “Know-how” and Ex- 
perience that has made Paragon the fastest selling 
portable electric kiln in America. 





Paragon Performance-Proven designs have been 
used for years in schools, institutions, and com- 
mercial studios. 


Check any kiln’s feature then Compare with Para- 
gon—you will find Paragon the Outstanding Kiln. 


Full line of kilns 14 to 6 cu. ft. available for im- 
mediate shipment. Quotations on larger electric and 
fuel fired kilns on request. 


Located at one of the nation’s major transportation 
centers. All shipments in approved crating. Fast, 
insured service anywhere. 





Factory guarantee backed by a nation-wide dealer 
organization assures you of complete satisfaction © 
wherever you may be. Model H-17 


Max. Temp. 2300 deg. F. ) 


Why Buy A Copy —A Paragon Costs No More 











Non-Sag Element Installation, first introduced 3-Way switches for each element, pioneered by 
by Paragon in the low priced kiln field, plus Ex- Paragon, gives control of ALL of the kiln in both 
tra-heavy Kanthal elements give Paragon high- heating and cooling. Allows the kiln operator to 
fire kilns an element life never before possible, vary the firing cycle to fit the need of the ware 
and placed porcelain and stoneware firing within in the kiln—without waste of electricity. 
range of all. 

No Supply Problem—The facilities of one of the New Model 5-3—Firing Chamber: 13 inches wide | 
largest plants devoted exclusively to the manu- by 13% inches high, priced at less than $100. 
facture of portable kilns and pottery making Dust-proof interior; Non-Sag element install- 
equipment assure prompt shipment and con- ation; 3-Way switches for each element; Max. 
tinued service. Temp. 2300 deg. F.; 115-volt operation. 


Large Stocks Of: Paasche Air Painting Equipment; Atlas Spray Units; Electric Sprayit portable 
equipment; Kiln-Gards; Orton Cones; Kiln Furniture 
Free Catalog 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES eixzstncmmer moms 
8 
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emphasize 
form with 


slip 


combing 


by DOROTHY W. PERKINS 


HE TECHNIQUE of “combing” 
is not new. It was used by both 
English and early American pot- 

ters as a means of enhancing the 
appearance of their “slip ware.” This 
was usually red ware, and is called slip 
ware because it was decorated in one 
of a number of ways with colored 
slips. 

The range of slip colors afforded the 
early: potters was narrow. In addition, 
the patterns made were customarily 
placed straight across the form, regard- 
less of the nature of the form itself. 
The pattern, too, usually covered the 
entire face of the form, regularly, giv- 
ing the appearance of an “over-all” 
pattern. The clay forms on which the 
technique was used were most often 
round and shallow, in the nature of pie 
plates. 

This method of decorating offers a 
challenge—not only in its technical re- 
quirements, but in attempting to use 
the directional lines formed by the 
technique in such a way as to emphasize 
the basic forms upon which it is used. 
Also, when the technique is used on 
irregular forms it becomes apparent 
that the rims of the forms can be varied 
to provide more interest than a flat, 
horizontal rim could offer. 

With these thoughts in mind, a num- 
ber of experimental pieces were made. 
The possibilities suggested as the work 





fifth in a series of 


articles on free form 
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progresses are many and will be dis- 
cussed further near the end of this 
article. What has been done and is 
shown here may be regarded as a start- 
ing point, with further extension of the 
emphasis of form as a goal. The ma- 
terials required will be explained as the 
need for each arises. 


EFORE undertaking the actual pro- 

cess, it is necessary to make some 
forms over which the clay will be 
draped after combing. The forms or 
“humps” shown in Figure 7 were made 
of plaster using a “slow mix.” That is, 
following the slaking and sweeping to- 
gether of the plaster and water, the 
stirring, until set started, was inter- 
mittent. This provides a plaster mix 
which remains workable or “plastic” for 
a longer period of time (see CERAMICS 
MONTHLY, March, Page 28). The 
humps were then built up with the 
stiffening plaster, using a flexible metal 
scraper to finish the form as much as 
possible before the plaster had set com- 
pletly. After the set, further finishing 
was done with rasps and wet sand- 
paper. The forms were then permitted 
to dry before being used. 

A smooth, flat working surface is 
needed on which to roll out the clay. 
A piece of cloth is put on the working 
surface, with two strips of wood used 
as a rolling pin guide and to keep the 
clay thickness consistent. The wood 
strips will vary in suitable thickness, 
according to the size of the pieces being 
made. The pieces shown here are small 


-(6 to 8 inches in longest dimension) 


and the sticks are about 1/8 inch thick. 


ee ae 


Subsequent trials indicated, however, 
that for pieces of this size, 3/16 inch 
thick would serve better, giving more 
opportunity for interesting rim treat- 
ments later. The clay should be a plastic 
one. A clay suitable for throwing or 
for hand-building methods will be satis- 
factory. The color of the clay used for 
the forms is not too important, since 
the entire inner surfaces will be covered 
in the process of combing. Figure 1 
shows cloth, wood thickness guides, 
rolling pin, and clay rolled out. 

After rolling out a smooth slab of 
clay it is cut roughly to the size and 
shape desired, and the excess clay is re- 
moved (Figure 2). The clay slab is 
ready for flooding with slip. 

Since this process is carried out on 
damp, soft clay, it is important the 
slip or engobe be one in physical agree- 
ment with the clay: that it will shrink 
with the clay during drying and firing: 
that it will not flake off or blister. 
There are several ways in which you 
may arrive at the best engobe for your 
clay: 

1. If you are using a white or light- 
firing clay for your forms: mix 
some of this clay with water to 
form a slip. 

. If you are using a dark-firing 

clay—whether obtained from a 

ceramic supply house or prepared 
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Mrs. Perkins, who holds the post 
of Ceramic Instructor in the Division 
of Fine Arts, Rhode Island School of 
Design, this summer is continuing her 
work toward a Ph.D. in Fine Arts at 
Ohio State University. 








by yourself: 

a. Purchase some white-firing 
clay which will mature at 
the same temperature as 
your dark clay. Use the 
white clay to make an en- 
gobe. 

b. Purchase prepared engobes. 
If this is done, it is important 
that the engobes are made 


STEPS -IN SLIP COMBING as demonstrated 
by Mrs. Perkins. Above, a clay slab is rolled, 
cut to the size and shape desired. In Figure 
3 the slab is then covered with slip. Next, 
using a slip trailer, lines of slip in different 
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for use on wet clay. (Some 
prepared slips are made for 
use on dry clay and bisque, 
and they may not shrink as 


"pee: 


much as when 
used on wet clay.) 

c. Prepare the engobe yourself: 

1). A simple base of Ten- 

nessee ball clay and 

water will make a good 


colors are trailed across the flooded slab. The 
combing is shown in Figures 5 and 6 A 
variety of tools other than the comb fragment 
can be used to produce effective decorations. 
When the slip is firm, she lays the hump 
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white slip which will 
fit almost any wet clay. 
It is necessary, for best 
results, to ball mill the 
clay and water. If you 
do not have a ball mill, 
you may grind it in a 
mortar, although this 
will take a bit of 
grinding! 

2). If you wish, you may 
work out an engobe 
base, using clays and 
fluxes. 

A few teaspoonfuls of gum (traga- 
canth, arabic) solution, wave set, or 
glycerine added to your slips will make 
the combing a bit easier. The viscous 
medium permits the moving of one 
color into another more crisply and 
evenly. The use of a gum solution or 
the equivalent slightly retards the dry- 
ing of the liquid slip on the surface 
of the clay, but its use is advan 
tageous enough to justify this slight 
disadvantage. 


(others in Figure 7) on the slab to insure 
proper positioning. Gentle pressure (Figure 
9) makes the slab take the desired shape. 
The piece is trimmed and when firm, is re- 
moved, finished and, if desired, glazed. 
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HE USE of white slip is most 

effective in the combed designs. It 
is for this reason, as well as for the 
development of bright colors in the 
white base, that it is worth your time 
to achieve a good white slip. With a 
white base, colors may easily be made 
by adding coloring oxides, commercial 
glaze or body stains, or commercial 
underglaze colors. 

Since dry underglaze colors are 
available in a wide range, many 
brightly colored engobes are possible. 
Eight to ten per cent, by dry weight, 
of underglaze color is usually adequate 
to provide a good slip color. Dry white 
base, colorant, water and gum solution 
should be either ball-milled or hand- 
ground to provide even color distribu- 
tion. Avoid an excess of water in the 
mixture. The slip needs to be fairly 
viscous, like heavy cream. If slips are 
too watery, designs will have a ten- 
dency to flow and intermingle beyond 
your intention. (Such a treatment may 
be carried out intentionally, however.) 

When prepared to flood the clay 
slab with slip, place the clay and cloth 
on a backing. A piece of masonite may 
be used, as may glass. The backing 
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must not be absorbent or it will dry the 
clay slab: it must not be a material 
such as cardboard, which will buckle 
when it becomes damp. The backing is 
needed so that the slab may be handled 
to fully flood the surface with slip. 
Figure 3 shows the slip being poured 
onto the clay. After forming this initial 
puddle, it is necessary to pick up the 
slab, on its cloth and stiff backing so 
it won't deform, and tip it from side to 
side. This action distributes the slip 
over the entire surface of the clay, in 
a smooth coating. 


IGURE 4 shows a slip trailer being 

used to draw lines of black slip 
across the slab. This requires a light 
touch. The syringe (an ear syringe 
works fine) should not touch the 
flooded slab, but should be drawn 
across the area slightly above the white, 
liquid surface. The more quickly this 
motion is made—providing an equal 
flow is maintained from the syringe 
the more easily and evenly the colored 
slip lines may be applied. Hesitation 
may bring forth a wiggly or incon- 
sistent line (which in some cases is not 
undesirable) . 

Figure 5 shows five lines have been 





trailed across (in black and green). The 
comb is now being used. As you can 
see, it is a piece of an ordinary plastic 
comb, from which some of the teeth 
have been removed. Here every fourth 
tooth has been retained. An irregular 
plan of removing some teeth also works 
well for different effects. A light touch 
is again necessary in drawing the comb 
through the slip. If the comb drags 
through the surface of the clay slab 
itself, it not only brings the clay color 
up through the slip, but may weaken 
that point of the slab so much it will 
crack when placed over the hump. 

After pulling the comb through the 
slip in one direction, the work may be 
turned around, so that the comb may 
be pulled in the opposite direction. This 
time the teeth of the comb are placed 
to straddle the first combing, and this 
gives the bracket effect shown in 
Figure 6. This pattern is the most 
simple to execute, but once you have 
tried it so many ideas will occur to you 
you will be impatient to get on! 


HE surface of the slab is wet and 
shiny. It is necessary to allow the 
work to dry until the shine has dis- 
appeared and until the surface is no 






































longer “tacky” to the touch. When so 
dried, the flat slab is ready to be given 
its final shape by draping it over a 
hump. In order to be assured the pat- 
tern will take the position you desire, 
lay the hump on the slab, as shown in 
Figure 8, then flip both hump and slab 
over from one hand to the other. 
Figure 9 shows the clay slab being 
gently pushed down to conform to the 
hump shape. This is not very difficult 
in shallow forms such as the one shown; 
or, in fact, in any of the humps shown 
in Figure 7. On deeper forms, however, 
a little more coaxing is needed. A light 
pressure of the hand, around and 
around the form, is preferred to heavy 
pressure at any one point. 

As the clay conforms to the hump, 
straight line patterns become curved as 
the clay is compressed in some parts 
and slightly stretched, perhaps, in 
others. Thus, although the pattern 
commenced as purely straight lines, it 
curves in the process to help emphasize 
the finished clay shape. This is especi- 
ally apparent in working with deeper 
forms, where the clay must necessarily 
be more greatly compressed. 

The excess clay is then trimmed off, 
using the lower edge of the plaster form 
as a guide. This could be accomplished 
in a number of different ways. First, the 
clay slab could be cut more precisely 
after rolling out, although it is not easy 
to make it the exact size to cover the 
hump with no excess. If this is done, 
however, it does permit the covering 
of the rim edge of the form with en- 
gobe, giving a different effect in the 
finished piece. Such a procedure elimin- 
ates the opportunity of altering the 
rim edge after removing the clay from 
the hump. Second, the clay slab may be 
cut smaller than required to fully cover 
the hump. It also may be cut ir 
regularly. The slab, including the edges, 
may then be flooded with slip. 


FTER the edge has been trimmed, 

if necessary, the bottom of the 
form may be lightly paddled to form 
a base, or legs may be added. Figure 
10 shows the clay form removed from 
the plaster hump. The edges are now 
horizontal to the table surface. While 
the form is still quite damp, it could be 
changed—the ends tipped up further, 
for example—to give the rim edge a 
more interesting line. Or the piece may 
be allowed to dry until leather hard, at 
which time the planes of the edge may 
be altered by cutting. It is also possible 
to work on those planes when the form 
is completely dry, using rasps (a piece 
of hacksaw blade works well) and sand- 
paper. Aside from using the lines of 
the combing in such a manner as to 
emphasize the clay form, the angling of 
rim edge planes offers further oppor- 
tunity in design. It was for this reason 
that a thickness of 3/16 inch in the 
clay slabs was recommended. 

The pieces shown here were once- 
fired. After drying and finishing the 
faces were sprayed with a transparent 
glaze and the edges wiped clean. The 
backs and edges were left unglazed. 
This treatment is, however, only one 
of many which may be desirable. Other 
possible treatments include the fol 


lowing: 
1. Treatments for the outside of the 
torm: 


a. Texture the clay while it is 
still damp and on the hump. 
This may be done either by 
adding small pellets of clay 
as a textural method, or by 
“dimpling” the surface in- 
tentionally with the finger 
tips. Some dimpling is in- 
evitable in patting the clay 
over the hump, so that such a 
treatment is very logical. 

b. Texture the clay while it is 
still on the hump and leather 





COMPLETED slip- 
combed free forms. Dif- 
ferent combing techni- 
ques and color combi- 
nations provide an end- 
less variety of decora- 
tions. As Mrs. Perkins 
put it, “Once you have 
tried it you will be im- 
patient to get on!” 





hard. This may be done with 
a toothed tool, working 
either in straight strokes in a 
number of directions or in a 
circular motion. 

. Polish the clay while it is 
still on the hump and in 
leather hard condition. This 
may be done with a piece of 
hard rubber, plastic, a smooth 
pebble or the back of a 
spoon. If the outside of the 
form is to be unglazed, 
polishing will provide some 
“finish” for that surface. 

2. Glazing treatments: 
a. Glaze the entire form, both 
inside and outside: 

1). Transparent glaze may 
be used over all if the 
color of the clay body 
itself is pleasing. 

2). Colored opaque glossy 
glaze on the outside 
and rim edge, to cover 
the color of the clay if 
it is not pleasing: 
transparent glaze in 
side. 

3). Use a semi-transparent 
glaze over the inside 
surface. This can be 
very effective over the 
combing, softening the 
sharp color effects pro: 
duced by the slips. 

Whether or not the ware should be 
bisqued before glazing will depend 
upon your facilities. If you can spray 
the glaze and do so carefully, so that 
the form does not become saturated and 
subsequently split, it is not essential to 
bisque fire. If you do not have facilities 
for spraying, it would be advisable to 
bisque, so that the interiors could be 
glazed by pouring, the exteriors by 
dipping or pouring. 


@) 


MONG the many possibilities 

which could be further explored 
is producing uneven thickness in the 
clay slab. This would provide the ad- 
vantage of more interest and more de- 
sign possibilities in the rim edge of the 
final form, giving more room for ex’ 
pression through the rim edge. A 
quicker method of producing the clay 
slabs could also be investigated. There 
is much that could be done in evolving 
forms with broader bases and _ notches 

to be used for ash trays. 

The purpose here, however, was not 
dictation as to how and what to make, 
but a suggestion for an investigation 
into the possibilities of emphasizing 
form through the historical technique 
of combing—or “feathering” as it is 
also called. Emphasis of form 
through combing appears not only 
possible, but an exciting and stimu: 
lating experiment. @ 
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> Now 


Now you can keep your copies of ‘Ceramics 
Monthly” looking neat and fresh in this attractive 
green Linder. “Ceramics Monthly” is stamped in 
gold leaf on both the front panel and backbone for 
quick identification. 


These durable binders have been manufactured 
and designed for ‘Ceramics Monthly” by one of 
the country’s leading binder houses. Steel blades 
hold the copies firmly in place—your copies can 
not fall out! You'll find this handsome to we to be 
a wonderful addition to your library. 





NO MORE LOST COPIES 
NO MORE FRAYED EDGES 
HOLDS AN ENTIRE YEAR'S ISSUES 


KEEPS VALUABLE REFERENCE 
MATERIAL HANDY 


you can BIND 


your copies of Ceramics Monthly 


Order Now! 
Price $3.00 


(Ohio Residents add 9c Sales Tax) 
we pay postage 





send check or money order to CERAMICS MONTHLY 
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3494 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
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JOHN SILLS, the decorator half of the Sills team, here finishes 
a jiggered canape dish. Though he and Esther use such com- 
mon industrial techniques in their work at the Skyline Pottery as 
jiggering and glaze spraying, they treat the processes as crafts- 
men, and create and decorate as artists. John is a convert to 
ceramics from the somewhat more controversial field of political 
science, with a master's degree from Columbia in public law. 





THE SILLS: 


TRADITIONAL 
POTTERS 


This is ostensibly the story of John and 
Esther Sills of Redwood City, Calif. although 
it might well be the chronical of any of the 
hundreds of Americans who pot as a livlihood. 
In steering their way between the commercial 
and the unique, these potters, like m any an- 
other, have had to make occasional compro- 
mises because of the need to make a living. 
The Sills’ concede to the extent of mechaniz- 
ing every non-creative job, to free them for 
the moments of creation, for the tasks that at- 
tracted them to potting in the beginning. This 
then, give or take a little, might be the story 
of Mr. and Mrs. U. S. Potter.—Ed. 


OHN AND ESTHER SILLS of Redwood City, Calif., 
are a husband-wife team of producing potters who have 
“slipped into a vacant place left between the self-con- 
In a way, they 
occupy the position of the village craftsmen of pre-industrial 
days. 


scious artist and the commercial potteries.” 


The Sills’ and family own and operate Skyline Pottery, 
located on a 17-acre site on the west slope of the Coast 
Range overlooking the Pacific, an hour’s ride south of 
San Francisco. 

When the couple located there, recalls John, they 
“acquired a view of such magnificence and variety that the 
first several months were spent battling the compulsions to 
landscape the place and to admire the view.” As potters, 
however, they also acquired problems of transportation and 
adjustment to a life in which the nearest telephone was six 
miles away, the closest real source of supplies 15, the chil- 
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SGRAFFITO ANIMALS, whim- 
sical in tone, are employed 
by the Sills’ in their most pop- 
ular style of pottery. For these, 
they use a white glaze shaded 
around the edges with black 
or brown, focusing attention on 
the center design. Below right: 
Some of the various pieces 
they make, with a different 
animal subject on each. 


dren’s school and the post office 20, and in which the exist- 
ing source of power was a small and inadequate generator. 
(Civilization has since overtaken them to the extent of tele- 
phone and power.) 


IKE many another, the Sills have found that a potter 
5 must love his occupation, for he cannot hope for riches, 
an opulent living, or even anything resembling an eight- 
hour day. “He learns to sweatshop himself just like any dirt 
farmer or other marginal entrepreneur.” 

There is little doubt that John has learned to love 
potting, for his experience until he met Esther was bound 
up in the more controversial study of political science. 
John, however, with his A.B. from Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut, M.A. from Columbia in public law, and 
work toward a Ph.D. in political science at Ohio State 
University, suggests the profession of making pottery was 
a tardy solution of the problem of self-support. 

Very likely he began acquiring an interest when he 
first met Esther at Columbia University. She, with an A.B. 
from Oberlin, B.S. from Ohio State, and M.A. from Co- 
lumbia, had taught for some years what she refers to as 
“the heterogeneous mass of activities usually bundled under 
the term ‘art’ in a Youngstown, Ohio, junior high school. 
After marriage, there was an interlude of study for Esther 
under Arthur E. Baggs at Ohio State. Work by her has 
received awards in Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Youngs- 
town, New York, and at the Syracuse Ceramic National. 

The two have, of course, found inspifation in working 
together, and pottery by the Sills’ is part of permanent col- 
lections in several museums. 


N THEIR work together today the Sills’ have worked 

out a division of labor which holds down to the smallest 
details. As John himself sketches it, “I like to save my best 
energies for the final step of decoration, now that good tools 
have assisted us in producing good ware to decorate. In 
practice I also have to truck in the clays, mix, and prepare 
them for final use on the wheel, jigger, and as slip; apply 
handles, fire the kiln, pack pots for shipping; and do all the 
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maintenance work as well as build occasional new equip- 
ment. 

“My wife does all the throwing, forming nearly all 
upstanding pieces on the wheel; also plans and prepares 
glazes, including the application, generally by spraygun; 
stacks the kiln; and keeps tally on production. 

“Incidentally, we usually plan to share the pleasure 
or pain—of unloading the ware. Slipcasting we keep to a 
minimum, mostly tea and coffee pots.” 

Many of the tasks are necessarily repetitious and 
laborious in what is in essence a small factory. But 








mechanize for all they are worth, the chores are still with 
them, and they believe the only final way of cutting them 
down farther would be to expand and then delegate to 
others. But that they are loath to do. 

So their immediate goal is “the increasing mechani- 
zation of any jobs which can be done as well by a machine 
as by the ‘master’ himself.” Examples: clay and glaze stirr- 
ing, gravity slip-feeds, fully controllable power wheel, 
power grinders, a blunger. 

But though the Sills’ gladly use such characteristically 
industrial techniques as jiggering and glaze spraying, they 
treat the processes as craftsmen, and create and decorate as 
artists . . . “or at any rate,” observe the Skyline potters, 
“that’s the theory.” 

They produce occasional uniques, but more commonly, 
sets—of unlimited sizes and of various treatments. This be- 
cause, being practicing economists, they have discovered a 
cardinal fact: “To one vase, or any other unique desired for 
a household, 75 to 100 items of tableware are in demand!” 
Dinnerware, then, has become their staple product since 
they find the marketing of it not over-difficult. 

They do not, of course, attempt to compete with the 
products of the commercial potteries, except for expecting to 


produce durable ware, and they are willing to repeat shapes, 


















glazes, and decorations, on customers’ order, with no limit. 


Esther Sills is sgrafito through a glaze slip into green- 


tigre CHIEF decoration method used by John and 
ware—a technique not suitable to industry because of the 
need for extraordinarily careful handling throughout the 
glazing and decorating. And on this topic of decoration, 
they again must make compromise with necessity: “We our- 
selves might prefer to make and sell much more undecorated 
ware, but have found that our stylized sgrafhto animals are 
nearly always the most readily saleable.” 

The Sills’ willingly adapt their ware to the individual 
preferences of customers wishing a certain color, decoration, 
or piece for some special occasion . within the limits, 
that is, of the types of ware accepted as their field. “Surely 
no one would be so foolhardy as to ask us to add scallops of 
lace, or sculptured flowers!” they add. 

On the other hand, “baby sets” 


with name and suitable decoration 


cup, bowl, and plate, 
are among their steady 
repeat orders (“the perennial ‘personalized’ deal’’). 
“We feel resentful of requests for portraits of pet 
animals, but willingly take on the designing of special scts 
for gentlemen-ranchers who are willing to accept the sug: 
gestion rather than the photographic record. Is this too great 












ESTHER SILLS, (left), the potter's wheel half 
of the Sills partnership, lectures—no doubt on 
ceramics—to her small daughter. They are 
bounded on one side by pots by the Sills’, 
on the other by California terra firma. She 
was educated at Oberlin College, Ohio State 
University, and Columbia, and has exhibited 
in many shows including the Syracuse Ceram- 
ic National. 


A SETTING of the Sills’ pottery. Their ware 
is usually of red clay or earthenware, fired 
to around 2000°F. The glazes, prepared by 
Esther, are neither very matt nor very glossy, 
and are used in a wide range of color. ‘No 
two of the decorative treatments will be found 
identical—the result less of any attempt to 
be different than of the nature of hand work.” 
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COAST RANGE SLOPE forms a backdrop for some pottery by the 
Sills’. When the Sills’ first settled on their 17-acre site overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean, they found the view in serious competition with 
their potting. The ware at left is some of the couple's pieces before 


a compromise with the need to make a living? We suppose 
not; and furthermore, these special requests often lead us 
to the developing of new designs, forms, and colors.” (“I 
remember,” put in the potter’s wheel half of the Sills’ team, 
“a remark of Professor Arthur Baggs to the effect that if 
the public seemed to demand ceramic baby bootees, it was 
at the very least the job of the producer to find out why.”’) 

Thus, because they find it casy to sell useful pots, 
which are what the couple like to make, the problem of 
what to make is happily solved for them. 


S FOR methods of marketing, they have three chan- 
A nels—individual shop, dealt with directly; the “in- 
dividual customer who finds his way, under his own power, 
to our isolated spot, perhaps principally for the view”; 
all of which they 
have used from the beginning and to varying degrees, “but 


and the manufacturer's representative 


to about an equal extent when you average up the years.” 

Here, briefly but first-hand, are this husband-wife 
team’s experiences with each of the channels: 

“We started out unloading on a few retailers who were 
willing to take a chance that they could sell what they 
purchased. Names of other retailers came to us from these 
first, or through interested friends, so that now we have a 
good list of shops which might be suitable but which we 
have not yet found time or need to contact. 

“Certainly the most satisfactory outlet is the small but 
well established gift shop with both the space and the desire 
to handle shipments of handcrafted items. Stores which 
cater to college faculty and students are likely to be excel- 
lent, though for them the prices must not be too high. We 
have been able to sell steadily, but in limited amounts, to 
such places throughout the country, and over a number of 
years. We now have a small list of such outlets, spaced out 
from Maine to Florida, from Washington, D. C., back to 
California. 

“The periphery of San Francisco, ‘the so-called Bay 
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glazing. Table at right is set (with Sills sgraffito animal pots, of 
course) in keeping with the custom of “informal and friendly Cali- 
fornia living.” 


Area, has been particularly good in providing individual 
customers. It is a rapidly growing community, with many 
young couples eager to provide their modern homes with 
something in keeping with their ‘informal and friendly 
California living.’ Friends tell friends, and eventually one 
has to weigh the dissipation of one’s time and effort in sell- 
ing, plus the risk of eventual affront to any Bay Area re- 
tailers, against the profit of dealing directly and the satis- 
faction of working out individual! customers’ needs. 

“Last is the manufacturer's representative. We rather 
suspect that we, the artist-craftsmen, have much more to 
gain from the relationship than has the representative, for 
our output is so small that the spot we occupy in his show- 
room must cost him dearly. From our point of view, how- 
ever, the sometimes large orders we receive fill any gaps in 
our selling, acquainting us with first class outlets that we 
could not hope to hear of without this intermediary. 
Whether this arrangement can be permanently §satis- 
factory for the individual artist-craftsman we have still 
to determine.” 


LL THIS discussion of outlets leaves the impression 
A that they have buyers in plenty. But can they produce 
the ware fast enough to make the business pay? you wonder. 
Frankly, the Sills concede, it is still a struggle, even after 
six years in the business (it was first established in Cleve- 
land in 1937). They have a difficult assignment, for theirs 
is a narrow course between the commercial and the unique. 
Yet the Skyline potters must pay the steadily increasing 
bills and still find a remainder adequate for the support 
of a family. 

“Herein lies the necessity for the artist to ‘sweatshop’ 
himself,” conclude John and Esther. “And herein is the 
incentive to mechanize every non-creative job and to work 
out details of shop organization and management so that 
efficiency gradually eliminates the sweatshop, freeing the 
artist for jobs that are fun.” @ 
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ROGER’S NEW BARCLAY MODEL 180 


supplies the answer 


This Top Loading Barclay Model 180 was designed for those who need a 
more Firing Space, and within the price range you can afford to Pay. f 
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SPECIFICATIONS AND FEATURES OF 
BARCLAY MODEL 180 


Inside Firing Chamber: 18 x 18 x 17 in. High 
Outside overall: 27 x 27 x 27 in. 

Weight for Shipping: About 200 lbs. 

Six Heats, controlled by Two 3 Position Switches 
TWO Pilot Lights 

UL Approved Switches and ALL Electrical Parts 
Long Life Elements, Easily Replaced 

Neutral Grey Baked on Enamel Case 

Light Weight Lid, Easy to Lift up, on Hinges 
Maximum Temperature 2050 Degrees 

220 Volts—35 Amps 








Price $240.00 


FOB Freeland, Pa., Crating Charges $12.00 (If Shipped) Model 180 | 
Pyrometer $22.00 Extra 


A FINE PORCELAIN KILN 
High Fire 2300° — Just what you Need. Specifications and Features For Porcelain Kiln: 
BARCLAY MODEL 168P has Same Outside Dimensions as Model 180 above. Inside Di- 
mensions 16 x 16 x 17 Deep. Kanthal Elements. Extra Heavily Insulated. Price $299.50 
Crating Charge $12.00 (If Shipped). Special High Reading Pyrometer $25.00 Extra. 





In addition to above we make a Kiln to suit Every Need. 
The ‘Popular’ Convertible is 11 x 11 x 6l/. 


BARCLAY MODELS ROGERS MODELS 
I} x VI x 7x 7x 9 Front Loader 
12x 12x 9 12 x 12 x 12 Porcelain or Regular 
12x 12x 13 13 x 13 x 13 Porcelain or Regular 
[2:a-42-2 18 
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Write for Circulars and Prices 


Non-Crazing Clay and Slip, Molds, Etc. Distributor: Paasche Air Brush, Atlas Air Sprayer, Craftool Potters 
Wheel, Kiln-Gard, Brushes, Etc. Mayco Underglazes. 


FAIRCHILD CERAMIC STUDIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
712 Centre St. W. H. FAIRCHILD, Prop. Freeland, Pa. 


We carry a full line of Ceramic Studio Supplies. | 
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Crawling 
in Glazes 





RAWLING in glazes is that con- 
dition wherein the glaze has 
pulled itself back and revealed 
areas of bare, unglazed clay body. The 
primary causes of the trouble are: 
(1) loosening of the raw glaze due to 
poor bonding with the body on which 
it is applied, or destruction of the bond 
between the raw glaze and the body 
due to accident or poor procedure; 
(2) cracking of the raw glaze in drying 
after application or in the early stages 
of the firing process. Let’s consider 
each of these in order: 
A Poor Bonp between the raw 
glaze coat and the body may result 
from several conditions. Ware which 





Mr. Littlefield, who is Professor of 
Ceramic Art at Ohio State University, 


also has a background in ceramic, 


engineering. 
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by 
EDGAR 
LITTLEFIELD 


CRACKING of the 
glaze during firing is often 
a reason for crawling, as 


raw 


here. The glaze defect 
also may occur if the raw 
glaze becomes loosened 


from the body because of 
accident or poor proced- 
ure. Other causes of crawl- 
ing and suggested cures 
are covered in detail in the 
text by Mr. Littlefield. 


has stood for several days waiting to be 
glazed is likely to bear a thin layer 
of dust which may act as a barrier to 
the intimate contact of the body with 
the glaze being applied to it. If no 
intimate contact, there can be no close 
bond; and the glaze, either in drying 
or during the beginning of the firing 
process, may lift away from the body 
and curl back on itself, exposing the 
body. 

The handling of ware with greasy or 
sweaty hands should be avoided, too, 
because the resulting fingerprints may 
cause the raw glaze to be unable to 
effect a good bond with the body, and 
crawling may ensue. 

Another factor is whether the glaze 
is being applied to green ware or to 
bisque ware; if to the latter, the hard- 
ness of the bisque may be important. 
Extremely hard bisque ware presents a 


more or less vitreous surface to which 
the raw glaze adheres with difficulty. 
However, it is sometimes necessary to 
use hard-fired bisque and in such cases 
the addition to the glaze of gum arabic, 
gum tragacanth, or corn syrup will 
often help in creating a satisfactory 
bond of raw glaze to body. Soft bisque 
is seldom the primary cause of crawling 
because its porous surface offers many 
minute “foot-holds” for the raw glaze. 

An important factor connected with 
the hardness of the bisque ware is the 
effect on the way in which the glaze 
dries. Wet glaze applied to porous 
bisque dries almost immediately and 
usually without cracking, due to ab- 
sorption of water by the body. The 
same glaze applied to very hard bisque 
will be dried by surface evaporation 
only, and may crack in drying in a 
manner similar to the cracking of mud 
in a drying puddle. 

Despite the general advantage of 
using soft-fired bisque, it is attended 
by some danger, especially if one is 
glazing thin-walled pots. It is cus- 
tomary to glaze the interior of a pot 
first, then the exterior. When the out- 
side glaze is applied, its water may 
penetrate the entire wall thickness and 
loosen the previously applied glaze 
coating on the inside, with resulting 
crawling. If this occurs, it is sometimes 
remediable by allowing the inside coat- 
ing to become thoroughly dry before 
applying the exterior glaze. In other 
situations such a procedure may act- 
ually promote crawling, and the proper 
method may be to glaze the outside as 
soon as possible after the inside has 
received its coating. 

Regardless of whether hard or soft 
bisque is used, glazes should be com- 
pounded with the absolute minimum 
of water content consistent with 
facility of application. 

CRACKING of the raw glaze in 
drying or in the early phases of the 
firing process is always due to shrink- 
age which results from drying or from 
incipient sintering of certain glaze in- 
gredients. 

Most glaze recipes demand clay. The 
kind and amount of clay used are both 
critical to the problem of crawling. Wet 
clay shrinks when it dries, and this 
shrinkage behavior is transferred to the 
glaze of which the clay is a part. Plastic 
clays such as ball clays have much 
greater drying shrinkage than kaolins 
and china clays which are characteristic- 
ally rather low in plasticity. 

Therefore, one of the things to con- 
sider, if a glaze cracks in drying, is the 
nature and amount of clay content. It 
may be the clay is too plastic or that 
too much raw clay is being used. If the 
glaze contains ball clay, a portion of it 
should be replaced by a clay of low 


(Please turn to Page 30) 
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for the hobbyist turning “pro, a few 
precautions and words of advice 
before you attempt to make... . 


ANY A hobby potter becomes a 

professional the way our neigh- 

bor, little Willie, tried to walk 
the tightrope. Willic came home from 
the circus determined to become the 
best tightrope walker in the world. So 
Willie emptied his savings bank and 
bought a professional tightrope, which 
he stretched across the back yard from 
fence to fence. 

Willic was a smart boy and had a 
good sense of balance. He got as far as 
the middle of the rope; then, excited 
and proud of his achievement, he 
yelled, “Look at me!” 

At the same moment he took his eye 
off the rope and looked up at Mary 
Jane, his six-year-old sweetheart, in the 
window of the house next door. Of 
course, he landed in his mother’s to- 
mato patch and had nothing to show 
for his pains but a scolding from his 
mother, jeers from his girl friend. . . 
and red-stained britches. 

Now if Willie had made better 
preparations and done some practicing 
with sneakers instead of leather shoes, 
and plenty of rosin on the rope, and a 
long balancing pole in his hands, he 
might have become a successful tight- 
rope walker. 

Similarly, the hobbyist, when he has 
produced a piece of beautiful pottery, 
is apt to clap his hands and shout with 
pride, thinking he has turned out an 
article that will make his fortune. Like 
Willie, he decides to try the uncertain 
tightrope that leads to commercial 
success. And like Willie, he gets only 
halfway across and then lands on the 
ground, bruised and disillusioned. Then 
there is another idle kiln. 

How, then, can the hobbyist who 
feels he is ready to become a com- 
mercial potter, either as an avocation or 
a vocation, be sure he will have any 
measure of success? How can he avoid 
the pitfalls of others who have had 





Mr. Bollman, a professional potter, 
owns and operates the Henry Bollman 
Potteries, Gloucester, Mass. Like many 
a potter, he is hard at work on his 
Christmas orders. 
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their “baptism by fire”? 

I believe he has a chance if he is 
willing to make a realistic analysis of 
himself and his whole setup. He can get 
a true picture applying certain specific 
tests to know whether his product is 
actually ready to sell and whether he is 
ready to sell it to advantage. The first 
thing is to check on a list of some of 
the plus factors a craft product must 
have in order to compete successfully. 
We'll take them up in a minute. 


UT FIRST let me recommend that 

you rate your product not only as a 
thing in itself but by comparing it with 
what others are making. You can do 
this by looking at similar articles in 
shops of all kinds—gift shops, speciaity 
shops, decorators’ showrooms, depart- 
ment stores, and wholesale salesrooms 
if you have access to them. 

Attend exhibitions of contemporary 
industrial design. Naturally, study 
magazines of every kind —houschold, 
women’s art and design, hobby and 
craft, and any others that come your 
way. Most of all, don’t overlook the 
trade magazines that apply directly to 
ceramic arts and crafts. The trade in- 
formation enables the ceramist to plot 
a course which will not conflict with or 
duplicate familiar trade patterns. From 
the trade he can learn, too, what to 
produce and what to keep away from. 

Now for the list of plus factors on 
which to rate your pottery: 

Individuality. This is the first and 
biggest asset of your ceramics. So be 
sure your ware embodies just that. It 
must have a quality and meaning which 
consistently represents you. The point 
in which you excel may be design, exe- 
cution, or originality, but in any case it 
is essential that your creation be dis- 
tinctive in some way that only you can 
make it, and not a mere duplication of 
other work. 

And, to point up the fact that your 
ceramics are yours, it is advisable to 
sign all your work, either with your 
full name, your initials, or some other 
original and distinctive mark that will 
identify that article with yourself. 

One ceramist has gone farther than 





simply signing his name. He attaches to 
each of his articles a tiny folded tag 
like a miniature book, in which he sends 
his message direct to the buyer. In a 
few friendly words he tells about the 
fine materials used, how he fashioned 
them in his studio using his own de- 
signs— in short, his whole story. In that 
way he accompanies his product right 
out of his shop, over the counter, and 
into the hands of his customer. 

Freedom and Flexibility. Another of 
the ways the ceramic craftsman can 
sect his work apart and above the mass: 
made product is by taking advantage of 
his freedom and _ flexibility. For in- 
stance, he may get an idea which de- 
rives its vitality from an unusual source. 
In a matter of hours or days he can 
come out with a finished item. It would 
take weeks, or even months perhaps, 
for a large manufacturer to design, 
place into production, and bring to 
market a similar piece. 

The ceramic craftsman is flexible in 
the matter of color, too. An individual 
worker can blend and mix colors in 
ways that are quite impractical to a 
large producer. Subtle shades can be 
created in small batches by hand. Even 
a rather simple and commonplace de- 
sign can be made original by distinc- 
tive coloring. 

Similarly, processes which are simple 
for the hand are impractical for a 
machine: glazing the edges of tiles, for 
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instance, which are left untouched by 
a spray gun. Such decorative details 
make hand-crafted pieces stand out to 
great advantage over machine-made 
ceramics. And the casual bits of free: 
hand decoration, which come so easily 
to the artist, may be well-nigh im- 
possible to reproduce by any machine. 

Texture. Another point where craft 
ceramics can give machine-made articles 
a run for their money is in texture. 
“You can tell it’s handmade by the 
feel,” is a remark often heard when a 
customer runs his hand over your ware. 
Thus it is important for the ceramist 
to preserve his precious finish whenever 
possible. Buyers usually look for it as 
the first thing that gives value to such 
articles. In spite of this, many craft 
people go to great pains to obliterate 
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all trace of the texture of their ceramics. 
This is sometimes a costly mistake, be- 
cause it means both throwing away a 
sale and wasting labor. 

The human touch. There is some- 
thing about the human touch that 
gives an article a kind of value, and 
makes it an heirloom. This tendency to 
preserve the craft product imposes a 
kind of obligation on the ceramic 
craftsman. If he is creating heirlooms, 
he should have in mind designs and 
decorations that are sound and pure, 
and not too much in the passing mode, 
or likely to go out of style soon. 

So don’t copy, don’t skimp on ma- 
terials; strive to make your ceramics 
better in the way that you alone are 
suited to do. 


HEN YOU can honestly say you 

have a good saleable product, 
not a duplicate of anything else, you 
are ready for the second set of tests. 
From here on, you are not the crafts- 
man, but the businessman. Your pro- 
duct, you conclude, is all right on the 
score of quality and sales appeal. What 
next? Are you ready to sell it? 

Let’s start with the price. You say it 
is all right, as far as your competition 
is concerned. But is it high enough to 
cover your costs and give you a fair 
return on your labor? 

Don’t make the mistake of placing a 
thing on the market at too low a price. 


OM POTTING? 


You may get a lot of orders, then, as 
you go along, find that you have over- 
looked several cost factors that did not 
loom large in the first samples, but 
which look larger and larger as you in- 
crease output. In this way, you may 
find you are doing what little Willie 
did in the middle of the tightrope. 

Conversely, don’t price too high. In 
the sample pieces you may be tempted 
to apply more decoration than you can 
afford in time and money. Many a pot- 
ter’s ware costs too much for that very 
reason. Thus, while it is a thing of 
beauty, it is beyond the price range of 
prospective customers. 

And don’t overlook the cost of pack- 
ing your products. This is especially 
true of highly fragile pottery. The time 
you spend and the cost of wrapping 
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materials may seem small on the first 
few pieces, but it mounts up rapidly as 
quantity increases. So you should add 
the cost of packing into your total cost, 
unless you decide to make an extra 
charge for packing, as is often done. 

The cost of your principal materials 
is easy to determine, you think. You 
have but to look at the bills that are 
awaiting payment, or those that you 
have paid, you say, and then divide by 
the number of articles produced. But 
in estimating the cost of materials, 
don’t forget to allow a fair percentage 
for experimentation and unavoidable 
waste. The scraps that fall on the floor 
add up to a tidy sum at the end of the 
year. As the adage goes, “It’s the little 
things that count.” Do not neglect them 
if you wish to cross that tightrope 
safely. 

Now then, how about the labor cost? 
Are you working entirely alone, as 
most craftsmen do at the outset? Credit 
yourself with a good living wage, but 
do not ask too much for your services. 
Then, try to keep close track of the to- 
tal amount of time you actually spend 
on each piece. There may be a dozen or 
more operations with each article, and 
if you are producing a variety of 
ceramic objects, you probably have to 
keep all of them in process at one time, 
which means loss of time in change- 
over, 

It’s a good idea to give each piece a 


number, and write down the time spent 
on each from start to finish. The total 
time may not be a true picture of the 
labor costs, however, because there are 
delays and interruptions. The express- 
man brings a package, the mailman de- 
livers the mail and passes the time of 
day, a neighbor drops in to see how 
you are getting along. Though costly 
in loss of time, interferences should not 
be charged up to the labor cost. 

On the subject of costs, be sure to 
figure on general overhead, such as 
rent, insurance, heat, light, power, and 
depreciation. 

But besides the cost factor, there is 
the question of reliability. You should 
be able to turn out enough of your 
ceramics to meet any demand that you 
might create. Many craftsmen have pro- 


duced a few attractive samples which 
led to larger orders than they could fill. 
In such a case, you find yourself far 
behind on deliveries; and customers, not 
waiting beyond a reasonable time, can- 
cel their orders. 

Your supply of raw materials, too, 
plays a large part in affecting your out- 
put and reliability. Have a trustworthy 
source for your clay, glazes, and other 
supplies. Find out whether or not any 
of the materials (particularly investi- 
gate ceramic colors) are on short sup- 
ply because of government needs. Do 
not start across the tightrope unless 
you are sure of being able to get enough 
materials to fill orders. 

Be sure you have the right equipment 
to help you produce your ceramics efh- 
ciently and economically. Some crafts- 
men start operations with nothing more 
than a lump of clay, a modeling tool, 
and the two hands that nature gave 
them; and they manage to fashion some 
beautiful articles. But when you want 
to make a living from ceramics, you 
can’t depend on odds and ends of tools 
and supplies. Get the best tools and ma- 
chines available. What you spend wil! 
soon be saved in labor cost. 


ET’S go back, now, to Willie cross- 
ing the tightrope. He was so 
anxious to start his career that he did 
not prepare himself in advance. But 
Willie was not a quitter. He got off the 


ground and took his scolding without 
resentment. Then he went to the public 
library where he borrowed a book called 
How To Be a Tightrope Walker. He 
learned the necessity of the sneakers, 
the rosin, the balance pole, and practice. 
Finally, one bright day he called to his 
mother and neighbors, “Want to see 
something?” Calmly, he walked right 
across the rope from one fence to the 
other, amidst the cheers of the audi- 
ence, including Mary Jane. 

After proper preparation, you can 
walk across that tightrope to success in 
the sale of your ceramic products. With 
confidence in your product, and your 
ability to turn it out economically and 
reliably, you can build a craft business 
based on the best foundation in the 
world—your own proven abilities. @ 
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CERAMICHROME 


GIVES YOU 


Everything You've Ever Wanted in the 
finest line of CERAMIC GLAZES 
and UNDERGLAZES 


CERAMICHROME 


many textures 
thousands of colors 
all ready to use 
completely consistent 
perfectly safe 

can all be one-fired 
go so much farther 
are so easy to use 


+ + + + F HF HF HF 


You can Brush them on; Spray them on; Sponge 
them on; Dip if you like; Thin them; Thicken them; 
Spatter them; Mix them or 


Put one on over the other. 


They won't run; they won't streak; they won't 
crack; they won't pile; they won't smear; they 
won't peel; they won't rub; they won't grab; they 
won't chip; they won't pull; and 


They'll fit on any clay body! 


Use them on Greenware; Use them on Bisque 
Fired or Unfired; Glazed or Unglazed! 


NO PROBLEMS WITH CERAMICHROME! 


They'll Fire at .06 . . . Some Up to Cone 6! 
Give You Any Finish . . . Any Effect! 
No Limits to What You Can Do with Ceramichrome 


For Professional Results the Very First 
Time and NEVER A FAILURE 


CERAMICHROME 


IDEAL FOR THE HOBBYIST 
FINE FOR SCHOOLS 
SAFE FOR STUDENTS 
SOLUTIONS FOR THE POTTER 


Ask your local dealer for 
CERAMICHROME—or write 
for supplier 


KERNIAN KRAFTS 
5612 SOUTH WESTERN 
LOS ANGELES 62, CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers of Ceramichrome 


nearest to— 
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VALLE, 


phone 3-4303 


ART CERAMIC STUDIO 
MOLDS ano MODELS 


Known for quality & first-class craftsmanship 
Over 30 years experience with world’s finest 
china manufacturers in Europe and America. 





Established 11 years in our own business. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


STOCK MOLDS FOR OVER 200 DIFFERENT 
ORIGINAL ITEMS ON HAND 


40 NEW ITEMS ADDED TO OUR PRESENT LINE 
NEW PICTURE SHEETS & PRICE LIST AFTER AUG. 15 


838 Genessee St. Corner of Dayton St. Trenton 10,N. J. 











* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers 
and 
Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use ... The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; ATTACHED wedging wire; REVERSIBLE throwing 
head; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE FOOT pedal control; UNUSUAL 


size range. 


Before you buy, write B & |... get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features... 
Our price is still the best in the field! 


B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & | Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Burlington, Wis. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 
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CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 





Q. In coloring a white casting slip, what per cent of 
coloring material would make a good “‘starting point” for 
experimenting to obtain the desired color? 

A. Of course, it depends on the color desired. How- 
ever, the ordinary range of colors can be had by adding 
from five to eight per cent of coloring oxide. The strong 
colors such as blue, green, and brown may be cut back to 
less than five per cent while the weaker colors such as 
yellows and pinks may require as high as ten or twelve 
per cent. 


Q. Is there any way a widely spaced crackle pattern 
can be produced? 

A. A crackle pattern in a glaze is somewhat depen- 
dent upon the particular clay body on which the glaze is 
used. Usually the crackle pattern will be wider if the clay 
body used is one which will not approach vitrification at 
the glazing temperature. 

For example, you could use a stoneware body that 
normally vitrifies around cone 5 or above; but fire it only 
to cone 05 with the cone 05 crackle glaze on it. The body, 
of course, will not become vitrified at this lower temper- 
ature; and the glaze should show a wider crackle pattern. 


Q. We find it impossible to make a satisfactory cast 
in three of the large molds in our extensive collection. Why 
should the slip stick to the mold; what-is the remedy? 

A. If the casting slip works properly in other molds, 
the difficulty you are encountering is undoubtedly due to 
the three molds you mention. A very complicated shape or 
slight undercuts may cause poor mold release. Soft or wet 
plaster also will present difficulties. 

If the mold appears free of undercuts, a simple remedy 
might be to dust the mold lightly with tale or flint before 
casting. This will usually give easier mold release by pre- 
venting the slip from sticking in certain areas of the mold. 
(After dusting the mold, blow off the excess so that the 
amount sticking to the casting will be negligible.) 


Q. What causes silicon carbide kiln shelves to crack? 


Is there any way to repair them? I have a gas-fired kiln 


which I fire to cone 1. 

A. The silicon carbide slabs will crack because of a 
too rapid heating and/or cooling schedule. I don’t know of 
any practical way to mend this material. 

However, it is not really necessary for you to use 
silicon carbide if your maximum firing temperature is 
cone 1. Other refractory materials such as cordierite or fire 
clay mixtures will stand much more thermal shock and 
carry the load very well. 





Direct your inquiries to Questions Editor, “Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 Nt High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
enclose a stamped reply envelope. Questions of general 
interest will appear in this column. - 
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We are pleased to announce 
the appointment of 


RE-WARD 


Ceramic Color Manufacturers 








Los Angeles, California 
as 
exclusive distributors for 
our ceramic glazes to the 


hobby trade 


(see Re-Ward advertisement, page |) 


5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


601 Mission Street SYcamore 9-213] 
South Pasadena, California PYramid 1-2552 














Now 
OVER-THE-COUNTER COPIES 
of Ceramics Monthly 








eS 
FT CENTERS 


Effective with the September, 1953 issue 
Ceramics Monthly will be available for over- 
the-counter sales in ceramic centers through- 
out the Nation. If you operate a studio or 
supply center you will find the sale of over- 
the-counter copies of Ceramics Monthly to 
be a valuable addition to your services. 








Order Form and Details sent on request 


Write to: CERAMICS MONTHLY 
3494 N. HIGH ST. 
COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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POSSIBILITIES offered by the 
“Dollin Process” — which in- 
volves bonding cut-out copper 
foil to an enameled surface in 
one firing—are infinite. It can 
be used with such other metal 
enameling techniques as clois- 
onne or champleve. At right, 
foil circles have been bonded 
adjacent to cloisonne decora- 
tion on a pendant. Enhancing 
pieces of a concave nature, 
as the ash tray at left, also 
is within the method's scope. 





The ‘Dollin Process of 


Decorating Enamels 


STATEN Island couple has 
arrived at what they believe is 


a new and versatile decorating 
technique in metal enameling. 

Like many ceramists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Dollin wanted to enhance 
their enamels with interesting, attrac- 
tive decorations—but easily arrived at. 
The technique they developed, which 
they call the “Dollin Process,” is to 
cut out a decoration from light copper 
foil, lay it on a heavier background 
piece covered with flux and frit, and 
fire once. The foil may be left exposed, 
or covered beforehand with colored 
enamels, either liquid or powder. 

Using the copper foil without an 
enamel on its surface, you get a beau- 
tiful contrast of enamel colors with 
brilliant copper. Pictorial scenes, ab- 
stracts, floral and animal patterns, and 
others can be cut out of the foil in the 
same way for a variety of purposes. 
Not only enameled flatware and 
jewelry, but enameled bowls, ash trays. 
and plates can be decorated with the 
“Dollin Process.” 

The best part of the whole idea, the 
Dollins believe, is that the craftsman 
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can cut out the decorations with an 
ordinary pair of household scissors. If 
a curved pair is used—such as those 
for manicuring—you can get a multi- 
tude of intricate decorations, which 
would be difficult to obtain by other 
methods unless you had better than 
average free-hand ability. 


T WAS Mrs. Dollin who decided 

she would like to achieve a simple 
method of decorating, and her husband 
who discovered it. She was faced, one 
day, with the problem of decorating a 
clip with interlocking circles of different 
colors. Of course, it could have been 
done by the cloisonné technique, which 
would have meant making copper wire 
walls to outline the design. Or she 
might have used champlevé, a method 
that also provides a distinction between 
the background and decoration. But, 
says Mrs. Dollin, she “wanted a pro- 
cess that would be fast, easy, and fool- 
proof.” 

She began reading and experiment- 
ing. First, she attempted to use slush 
colors (enamels in liquid form), and 
painted the circles on the clip free- 
hand. Next, she tried stencils. “Neither 


method was satisfactory for the speed 
or accuracy wanted. We _ searched 
through all our books on enameling 
and found no help in any of them... 
so we set to work and developed the 
*Dollin Process’.” 

She solved her problem simply by 
cutting out the circles of copper foil 
with a paper punch. By controlling the 
punch, she obtained a half-moon shape. 
To each of these was applied a different 
enamel color, and they were then laid 
down in an interlocking arrangement. 


N THE accompanying pictures Mrs. 

Dollin demonstrates, step-by-step, 
how she goes about the process. For 
photographic purposes she works on a 
pendant. 

She offers one warning before be’ 
ginning: “Do not leave too large a 
solid area of copper in the foil decor’ 
ation, for gases will collect under it 
and spoil the piece.’ So pierce the solid 
portions in a few places with tiny holes 
so that the gases may escape. 

The “Dollin Process” offers a fascin- 
ating variety of variations—and for the 
average individual who lacks free-hand 
ability. @ 
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COPPER FOIL is cut into the 
shape of palm leaves and tree 
trunk with ordinary household 
scissors. The shapes will be 
used in the decoration of the 
pendant being made by Mrs. 
Dollin. The foil has been 
scrubbed on both sides with 
steel wool. Mrs. Dollin will 
flatten the pieces using a flat 
headed hammer on an anvil 
by simply pressing down on 
them with a circular motion. 


THE PENDANT is covered 
with flux, and since she pre- 
fers to do a “Dollin Process” 
job in one firing, she has 
also covered the flux with the 
preferred color frit using a 
sieve to get an even coat. 
With forceps, the foil leaves 
are placed gently (as shown) 
on a piece prepared for 
enameling. “Be sure,” warns 
Mrs. Dollin, “the copper foil 
pieces are pressed down into 
the frit.” 


INTO THE KILN, which is 
at 1500° F., goes the pend- 
ant. The spatula is under a 
wire gauze planch on which 
she has placed the pendant 
for dusting on flux and frit. 
The piece is ready to remove 
in three to five minutes. The 
foil will sink into the enamel 
and bond to it, giving the 
impression, however, that the 
decoration has been painted 
on. 


BLACK SCALE left by the 
firing must be removed. 
First, Mrs. Dollin gives the 
pendant a short bath in a 
1 to 4 nitric acid solution, 
handling the piece with 
tongs. Then she rinses it in 
water; when dry, she goes 
over it lightly with steel wool. 
Here she buffs it on a buff- 
ing wheel, using tripoli first, 
later jeweler's rouge. Both 
back and front of the pend- 
ant are polished. 
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Unnoticeable Stilt Marks 
Kiln Wash Eliminated 


See Your Dealer or Write for Folder 


CHARLES H. DRAVING, Mfr. 
Box 26-B-Feasterville, Pa. 








SUPERIOR 
STAR STILTS 


Stick Proof 
Metal Points 











The One and Only 
TOUCH-O-MAGIC 


Perfect Suspension Agent for Glazes 
Special—for bright Red 
Regular—for all other colors 
Price: per package $1.00 
Makes | quart of liquid 


P.O. Box 531 


Trenton, Mich. 








—New Mold— 
KARL 11'4”-KATHIE 11” 
$19.50 a pair 
10% packing charge 

Lett’s Treasures 
of Tomorrow at 
Homecraft House 
255 N. Main St. 
Frankfort, Ind. 








PAJA X-3 WONDER TOOL 
for sgraffito .. incising .. texturing 
.. carving... wings..fins.. shingles 
PLUS .. Gold Lining Pen 
Instructions included 
$1.00 postpaid 
Ankraft Ceramic Studio 

919 S. Crysler, Independence, Mo. 








Ceramic Molds and Supplies 


Free Catalog ® Free Mold® Free Packing 


Wholesale Retail 
C : _ hs 
OF CALIFORNIA 


12125 Lakewood Blvd., Downey 6, Calif. 








you if you are not too far from us. 


POLLOCK STUDIO 
436 W. Tabor Rd. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


our specialty... 
. for China Painting, Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Ties, 
will conduct china painting classes for 


DESIGNS 


Handkerchiefs, Cards. We 











Wholesale 
COMPLETE LINE 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Everything for the Ceramic Hobbyist 
Write for free catalogue 
PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Special Discounts to Schools 
Madge Tummins Ceramic Studio 
“The Oldest in Texas” 
P.O. Box 717 


Retail 


OF 


Grand Prairie, Texas 














get out your paddle—for 
a simple, effective way to 
reproduce a shape mary 
times—using your favor- 


ite clay or body 








Paddle Pots 


by DONALD G. WOOD 
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F YOU wish to reproduce a single 

shape many times you can, of course, 

use a mold and casting slip. How- 
ever, suppose you want to make your 
piece from a body that will not make 
a satisfactory casting slip, or you wish 
to impart some “personality” to the 
surface of the piece. The answer is to 
make a paddle pot beat out over a 
hump. 

There are, of course, other ways to 
use a hump or, as it’s sometimes called, 
a drape mold. For example, a slab of 
clay can be rolled out, then draped over 
the mold. Using the paddle, however, is 
a quicker and more convenient method, 
especially with large-size molds. 

The mold itself can be made cither 
from plaster or clay. And it can be 
either hollow or solid. You will find, 
generally, that the solid mold is prefer’ 
able, because the added weight of the 
mold furnishes a more stable “anvil” 
to oppose the stiff clay and heavy blows 
of the paddle. 

As for the paddle, it should be made 
of wood at least one-half inch thick. 
You will find the paddle will be easier 
to manipulate and won't stick to the 
clay if you first wrap it with cord. The 
cord also will aid in providing an in 
teresting texture to the surface of the 
clay. 

The mold should be placed on a 


banding wheel so that it can be rotated 
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during the forming process. Or it could 
be set on a stool or similar pedestal so 
the craftsman can walk completely 
around it. 

The procedure is simple. The ball of 
clay is placed on top of the form, and 
with firm down and outward glancing 
blows with the paddle it is beaten to 
take the shape of the mold. The clay 
should be as stiff as possible yet still be 
plastic, since the reduced water con- 
tent means less shrinkage and a shorter 
drying time before taking the pot off 
the form. The form is rotated so that 
the clay progresses evenly down the 
sides. 

If rotation of the form or walking 
around it, as the case may be, is rhythm- 
ically coordinated with the consistently 
firm blows of the paddle, it is fairly 
easy to achieve an even thickness of 
wall in the pot. As the pot nears com- 
pletion, thickness can be checked by 
piercing the wall with a small wire or 
pin. Thick places are simply beaten out 
some more; thin spots can be built 
up by adding clay and paddling it 
thoroughly onto the thin area. 


LTHOUGH the form used in 
these illustrations is symmetrical, 
an infinite variety of shapes can be 





Mr. Wood is Acting Director of the 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Ohio. 


State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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made with this method. The only abso- 
lute requirement is that the shape taper 
from its widest diameter at the open 
end to progressively smaller diameters 
toward the closed end so that the pot 
can be removed from the mold. You'll 
find the taller and more cylindrical 
shapes are rather more difficult to re- 
move from the mold than shallow, semi- 
spherical, or cone shapes. 

Regarding the removal of the piece 
from the mold, remember that the clay 
will shrink as it dries. On a deep shape 
like the one shown above, it will crack 
if it is allowed to dry on the mold. 

One simple method of removing the 
piece is to first run a knife edge be- 
tween the rim and the mold, and then 
invert the mold and suspend it about 
one-quarter inch above the table. The 
piece will drop off due to its own 
weight as it starts to dry. Another is 
to apply gentle pressure and work the 
piece off before it approaches the 
leather hard state. 

Regardless of the shape of the mold, 
many alternatives are possible in de- 
signing the finished pot. The open rim 
can be straight and smooth, or addi- 
tional rims or flanges may be added. 
A foot rim or tripod feet can be 
adopted if something more than a 


paddled flat bottom is desired. 





Making a paddle pot over a hump | 


is so simple almost anyone can be 
successful with it the first time it’s 
attempted. 








BELVA WOOLSEY 
OVERGLAZES 
the Perfect 
Prepared China Paints 


for 
* EASIER APPLICATION! 
* QUALITY & BEAUTY! 
* CONVENIENCE! 
* VALUE! 


Introductory Box 
Set of 12 beautiful colors plus 
sample vial of Belva Woolsey 
Painting Oil 

$5.50 U.S. Postpaid 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
CHINA BLANKS 


B. P. WOOLSEY 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


8905 West Chester Pike 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 























SUPERIOR 
STAR STILTS 


Stick Proof 
Metal Points 





High Stilts for Box-Lids 


Enameling etc. 


See Your Dealer or Write for Folder 


CHARLES H. DRAVING, Mfr. 
Box 26-B-Feasterville, Pa. 








GAY-WAY 
“STUDIO TESTED” 
CERAMIC MATERIALS 


Transparent Gloss Glazes 
True Majolica Opaque Enamels 
“Vitgobes"—Aztec Matts 
Suede Matts—Engobes 
“Sure-Fire’’ Red Enamel Glaze 
Catalog Free 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


GAY-WAY POTTERY 
Dept. CM, Sharon, Conn. 








Jane Snead Publications 
GAY py g — 
48 pages 9 
PENNSYLVANIA DU TCH DESIGNS-_-$1.50 
pages 9% x 11 


CHINESE SS $1.50 
48 pages 9% x 11 
bier oo eee $1.50 
ges 9% x 11 
POTTER'S ee $1.50 
48 pages 8% x 11 
HOW TO GLAZE POTTERY --------- $1.00 


44 pages 5% x 8% 








JANE SNEAD 





__ CERAMIC STUDIO 


174 Elm Street 
Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 
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for the classroom 
bulletin board— 





SLAB 
BUILDING 


by RUTH H. JOHNSON 





LAB BUILDING is fun. This basic method of 
clay construction can be used to create such 
pottery forms as plant containers, flower 
bowls, boxes with lids, and various other storag> 


containers. 

Briefly, in slab construction clay is rolled } 
flat and cut into block shapes which are allowed 
to set until firm and are then joined together 


with slip. 

First take two or three handfuls of clay, 
wedge thoroughly. Using a cloth tacked firmly 
on a drawing board as a working area, flatten 
the clay lump into a disk. Then, with a rolling 
pin and two strips of wood three-eighths inch 
thick to serve as guides for even rolling, roll clay 
from the center out. If clay sticks to the rolling 
pin, wipe surface dry and cover clay with a 
smooth sheet of wrapping paper. Continue roll- 
ing (with the paper still covering the clay) until 


the rolling pin rides evenly on the guides and | 
there is a smooth layer of clay. Next, design and 

cut a paper pattern for base and sides of form. | 
Using a right angle, measure and cut accurate 


slabs. Lift each piece carefully and set out on 
damp plaster bats until firm but not dry. 

When pieces can be handled without bend- 
ing, set up wall slabs on base, scoring and dampen- | 
ing with clay slip each edge that touches another. 

Trim where necessary and press firmly together. | 

Use slim coils of damp clay to weld the slabs 

together. A wooden tool should be used to scrape 

and clean surfaces. Check outside surface to see 

if further welding with coils is necessary. Use a 

damp sponge to remove sharpness of edges and | 
| 
) 





to round corners. When box is leather hard, a 
wire or wooden tool can be used to carve in a 
simple line design. 

Slab-built pieces must be allowed to dry 
slowly, preferably in a damp box for a day or 
two to prevent warpage; then continue drying 
at room temperature. @ 


rr a 





Miss Johnson is a ceramics instructor ] 
at Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





Photos courtesy Los Angeles city schools 
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Suggestions from our readers 





3-D Glasses for ‘Cone Blindness’ 


If you are firing your kiln to stone- 
ware or porcelain temperatures and 
have difficulty seeing the cones or if 
you suffer momentary “cone blindness,” 
try wearing the “glasses” used for view- 
ing the new 3-D movies. These prove to 
be an excellent emergency aid, although 
Poloroid sun glasses are much more 
effective. 

Billie Skinner 
Billie Skinner Pottery 
Easton, Pa. 


Glazing on Scummed Ware 

If you are working with clay you 
have dug yourself, you may run into 
“scumming™ on your bisque. The scum 
is a white coating which shows up on 
the surface of the piece and upon 
which it is difficult to glaze. 

Glazing can be successfully accom: 
plished if you brush over the scummed 
areas with diluted vinegar. 

Lynn Warren 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Movable Platform for Kilns 

If you have a top-loading kiln which 
is too high for comfort when on a table 
and too low if set on the floor—and 
immovable in either case—make a 
moveable platform for it. 

The platform can be made of wood 
and mounted on “plate casters” (simi- 











2 Seise- 














lar to chair casters or rollers), one on 
each corner. Put brick or concrete block 
on each corner on which to set the kiln. 
Thus mounted, you have a portable 
kiln. And it is easy to roll out for 
cleaning behind and underneath. The 
weight of the kiln is enough to keep it 
stationary when being fired. 
Lynn Warren 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Share your information. Suggestions, 
facts, and other items of interest to 
ceramists are welcome. Sender 
be paid for each item used. 
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Canvas ‘Sander’ 

Heavy canvas may be used instead of 
sandpaper for leveling the bottom of 
your ware. Place the canvas on a flat 
surface, tacking it down at the corners, 


| 


if necessary. Then rotate the bottom of | 


your dry greenware piece on it until it 
is level. 

Niagara Nell 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sandpaper Replacement 

Using sandpaper in the ceramic stu- 
dio for thinning edges, leveling, remov- 
ing small chips, and the like is effective 

but it is still a time-consuming 
process. 

Recently a new product has been 
made available which I find much more 
useful than sandpaper. It is called 
“Bay State No. 280 Gritcloth” manu- 
factured by the Bay State Abrasive 
Products Co., Westboro, Mass. This 
product should be available in your 
locality. As an aid to finding it, you 
might consult the “Abrasives” section 
in the classified phone book. 

The material looks like window 
screening except it is made of a cloth 
dipped in a fine abrasive material. Not 
only does it make the “sanding” faster, 
but the cloth is practically indestruct- 
ible. And it can be reused very success: 
fully. Incidentally, it works equally 
well on plaster. 

The abrasive particles do not imbed 
themselves in the ware nor does the 
“Gritcloth” appear to leave traces in 
the manner of steel wool. 

(Mrs.) Eugene K. Fike 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Milk Advocate 


Milk not only can stop seepage 
through porous ware or a crazed glaze 
(see May, Page 30)—it is also effec- 


tive in sealing rather large cracks. I 
mended a large porcelain vase which 
had a crack half way around the base, 
and the result was satisfactory. 

Here is the way I did it: I poured 
milk into a container, placed the 
cracked vase in it, and then poured 
milk into the vase as well. The con- 
tainer holding the vase and milk was 
placed on the kitchen stove over low 
heat; the milk was gradually brought 
to a boil. It then was allowed to cool 
slowly. 


After washing the vase and filling | 


it with water, I found it leaked no 
more. 


—(Mrs.) Grace A. Reinhardt | 


Peterborough, Ont. 








SPECIAL! 


get acquainted offer 





M 68—Ornate Pitcher 


13” Tall — Regular Catalog 
Price $20. Only $12.50 with pur- 
chase of $35 in additional molds. 
This offer good for month of 
August only. 


PRICES F.O.B. PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


McDANIEL mote co. 


P. O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 











FREE SAMPLES 
UPON REQUEST 


from 

AMERICA’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


ceramic laces 


and NETS 








CERAMIC LACE & NET CO. 
P.0. BOX 267, DEPT. A, WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
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SUPERIOR 
STAR STILTS 


Stick Proof 
Metal Points 


Good Support for Boxes 
and Flat Ware 


See Your Dealer or Write for Folder 


CHARLES H. DRAVING, Mfr. 
Box 26-B-Feasterville, Pa. 








True Tone and Velvet. 
Kemeer Tools. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Exclusive N.Y. -Jobbers for RE-WARD’S 


Also Jobbers for 
INSTRUCTION—PORCELAIN LACE 


CALIFORNIA MOLDS AND GREENWARE 


OLEVIA CERAMICS 


152 Conklin and 5 Lucy St. Binghamton, N.Y. 
CRESS 


KILNS Phone 3-0476 L & L KILNS 











CANADIAN CERAMISTS 


No more Custom Worries — A Complete 
Ceramic Materials 


Stock at Toronto. 
Clays—Glazes—Colors—Stains—Frits— 
Chemicals—Tools—Brushes— 
Kilns and Wheels. 
MERCEDES CERAMIC STUDIOS 
3060 Bloor St. W. Toronto, Ontario 
WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG C. M. 











C] 
VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 
1723 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
SUPPLIES—MOLDS—KILNS 
Greenware—Bisque from Calif. & East- 
ern Molds — Zirco & Renaissance 
Glazes—China Paints & Lustres—Mrs. 
Helms Dresden Craft Supplies. 














LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 


for 
MAKING ®@ REPAIRING 
® CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousand of parts of every description, 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
2333 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 

















ANIMAL MOLDS 


announcing 
NEW CATALOG 
with excellent photographs of 
our unusual animals, plus a 
variety of finishing ideas. 
SEE OUR NEW 
ANIMALS and PLANTERS 


Send 15c for new catalog to 


J& M CERAMICS 
ORIGINALS 
20416 Royal Blvd. Torrance, Calif. 
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Crawling in Glazes 
| (Begins on Page 19) 


plasticity, such as a kaolin. If the total 
content of raw clay is rather high, then 
the replacement of some of it by cal- 
cined clay may reduce the drying 
shrinkage enough to eliminate crack- 
ing. Calcined clay is prepared by fir- 
ing kaolin at a temperature high 
enough to destroy its plasticity; and 
hence, its drying shrinkage. Cone 5 is 
| usually sufhcient. 

Crawling often results from over 
grinding the glaze. The drying shrink- 
age of a ceramic material is to a great 
degree a function of the particle size of 
the material in question. Material “A,” 
of exactly the same composition as ma- 
terial “B,” will shrink more than “B” 
in drying if it is finer-ground. Assum- 
ing the glaze is being ground in a ball- 
mill, it is often possible to eliminate 
crawling by simply halving the grind 
ing time. 

Glazes containing raw zinc oxide 
| often give great difficulty in crawling. 

The zinc oxide does not shrink in dry 
'ing but does undergo considerable 
shrinkage during the heating-up period 
prior to melting of the glaze. The usc 
of calcined zinc oxide in lieu of the raw 
material will be beneficial, because the 
shrinkage of the zine oxide will have 
occurred before the glaze is com 
pounded. The process of calcining 
zinc oxide is identical with the prepar- 
ation of calcined kaolin. 

Two other raw materials which can 
cause extensive crawling are magnesium 
oxide and magnesium carbonate. These 
are usually supplied as exceedingly 
light and fluffy materials which under- 
go great shrinkage in the early stages of 
firing. If one of the materials is re- 
quired by a glaze recipe, it is recom- 
mended it be replaced by an equal 
molecular quantity of the mineral, 
magnesite. Magnesite is the natural 
mineral form of magnesium carbonate 
and does not have the high shrinkage 
of the latter. 





VEN though the ceramist is careful 

not to overgrind his glaze and even 
though the clay content has been pro- 
perly adjusted and he has eliminated 
| such high-shrinkage materials as raw 
| zinc oxide and has evolved, for his situ- 
ation, a proper glazing technique, he 
may occasionally be confronted with a 
crawled glaze, or worse, a kiln full of 
crawled ware. The occasional piece of 
crawled ware can be attributed to care- 
less handling resulting in bruising of 
the raw glaze. But the kiln full of 
crawhng is something else. In such 
cases he should check his firing schedule 
to be sure firing has not proceeded too 
rapidly. This is especially true if glazes 
are being applied to green ware. The 





clay molecule of the green ware con 
tains approximately 14 per cent of 
water. If the firing proceeds too rapidly, 
water vapor may be expelled so quickly 
the glaze is literally pushed off the ware. 

If the ware is being fired in a kiln 
employing a-combustible fuel such as 
gas or oil (as opposed to an electric 
kiln), water vapor, one of the products 
of combustion, may condense on the 
ware during the initial firing period 
and loosen the glaze coat. 

Many authorities support the theory 
that crawling is due to excessive stiff 
ness and high surface tension in the 
molten glaze. While it is true such 
glazes do not heal their broken surfaces 
and that more fluid glazes will heal, the 
theory does not give consideration to 
the basic reasons for crawling, namely, 
rupture of the glaze coating before 
melting. It, therefore, deals with the 
symptom of the disease rather than with 
the cause. It is imperative that crawling 
be recognized as originating before the 
glaze melts. 

Besides, one must bear in mind he is 
dealing with a highly complex system 
of variables, regarding both materials 
and procedures. What may be correct 
for his materials and situation is not 
necessarily correct for another's. ® 








DESIGNER __ MOLO MAKER. 
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Solve your glaze problems 
“Literature of Abstracts on 
CERAMIC GLAZES" 
Comprehensive reference books of abstracts 
U. S. and Foreign, 1900-1951. Koenig and 
Earhart. Formulas, etc. Eliminate costly ex- 

periments. 
Order Today, $7.50 postpaid 
COLLEGE OFFSET PRESS, Dept. CM 
150 N. Sixth St. Phila. 6, Pa. 


MOLDS 
Wrought Iron 
Modern - Contemporary 


Catalogue 25c 
CREEK-TURN POTTERY 


HAINESPORT, N. J. 




















exciting ... 
new... 
original . . . 


Send 25c for catalog 

Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A. 
Studio at 560 College Aye. 

Palo Alto, California 


MOLDS BY | 
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in the works 
At 


“CERAMICS MONTHLY” 


here are a few more of the 
articles coming soon. . 


(begins on preceding page) 


decorating with clay 


Karl Martz, notec Indiana ceram- 
ist, gives a lucid description of 
how you can decorate clay with 
nothing but clay itself. His article 
shows the techniques available, in- 
cluding incising, sprigging on, em- 
bossing, anc many others. 


for the teachers 

Money and eauipment needed to 
set up ceramic cepartments of 
various sizes in city school systems 
are covered by Herbert Kurtz, 
Dayton, Ohio. A former school 
teacher having set up several de- 
partments, he writes from experi- 
ence and presents practical solu- 
tions. 


casting 


Making molds and solid castings 
are discussed by Dorothy Perkins, 
as she continues her series on 
“Free Form."’ A “believer” in plas- 
ter, Mrs. Perkins also discusses the 
whys and wherefores of molds and 
casting in general. 


recommended films 
available 


A comprehensive list of movies 
available on potting and pottery 
will be presented soon. All of the 
pertinent information—rental cost, 
sale price, scope & nature of the 
films, and where they may be ob- 
tained—will be included. 


iron-spotted glazes 


Recipes and techniques for ob- 
taining a variety of interesting 
iron-spotted glazes are presented 
by Harding Black, potter and 
teacher of San Antonio, Tex. This 
article will be a delight to ceram- 
ists experimenting with their own 
glazes. 


You won't want to miss a single 
article—or issue. If YOU haven't 
yet subscribed to “Ceramics Month- 
ly,” do it now! 
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Time 





U.S. Craftsmen, Coast to Coast 

Designer-Craftsmen, U. S. A., 1953 
pretty well sums up the show that will 
be judged September 15-16 and go on 
exhibition October 22-December 30 at 
the Brooklyn Museum. It’s a national 
exhibition of the work of American 
craftsmen. 

Ceramists from Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee may still enter the 
regional competition at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; those in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Delaware may submit to the re- 
gional preliminary in Brooklyn. (See 
our Itinerary column for entry details.) 

In all, there were nine regional points 
in the U. S. where designer-craftsmen 
could send their work. At each partici- 
pating institution, a jury assessed the 
work submitted in each category 
ceramics, textiles, wood, metals, leather, 
glass, and miscellaneous. Winners in 
each of the museum regionals were sent 
on to the national at Brooklyn. 

There will be two grand awards of 
$1,000 each: one for the best solution 
of a basically two-dimensional problem 
and another for the best solution of a 
three-dimensional problem. One special 
prize of $300 will be given in each of 


| four main classes and further prizes of 





$100, $50, and $25 in each of the 
others and in each of the class sub- 
divisions. 

The national Jury of Selection and 
Award will be composed of David 
Campbell, William Woolfenden, Hugh 
Lawson, Arthur Pulos, Tammis Keefe, 
Tage Erid, Edwin Scheier, Ruth Mont- 
rose, and one other representing the de- 
sign field. 

This is the first Designer-Craftsmen 
exhibition, and the sponsors — the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, the Brooklyn Museum, and 
the nine co-sponsoring institutions 
probably will repeat it every five or 
ten years, according to Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, President of the Council. 

Designer-Craftsmen, U. S. A., 1953 


will have a Midwest Showing at the 


| Art Institute of Chicago from March 


15 to April 26, 1954; and a West 
Coast Showing at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, toward the end of 


| May, 1954. 


| ‘Hello’ to Ceramics 


Ceramics ancient and modern may be 
seen until September 20 in the exhi- 
bition entitled “An Introduction to 
Ceramics’ at the Newark Museum, 


| Newark, N. J. 





The exhibition is divided, for the 
sake of display, into four periods of 
ceramic development: Neolithic earth- 
enware, ancient Peruvian and Ameri- 
can Indian pottery, European experi- 
mental period, and Modern. 


® 


Courtesy the Newark (N. J.) Museum 


ANCIENT pottery from the Newark Museum's 
current ‘‘Introduction to Ceramics” exhibition. 
Top to Bottom: English tyg, or drinking cup, 
of red with slip decoration 
(1654). Peruvian jar with double spout (c. 
100-900 A.D.) is partly covered with cream- 
colored slip on which jaguars are painted. 
Flower pot of Sevres porcelain (1765) hes 
arched panels with different motifs painted 


earthenware 


in polychrome enamels. 
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Courtesy the Newark (N. J.) Museum 


EARLY VINTAGE Delft and Faience are shown in this case arrangement in the Newark 


Museum's South Gallery. 


Main floor of the museum is given 
over to the ceramics of the Western 
World. In the upper halls one finds 
Oriental pottery and porcelain on dis- 
play, including Greek and Roman pot- 
tery of the Eugene Schaefer Collection. 


For Patio or Parlor Living 

The adaptability of clay for use and 
decoration was re-emphasized at the re- 
cent Scripps College 10th Annual In- 
vitational Spring Ceramic Show, in 
Claremont, Calif. Furniture and land- 
scape architectural displays were built 
around patio and indoor-outdoor liv- 
ing settings in the “New Ideas” show. 

“Ceramics Designed for California 
Garden Living” was the theme of the 
first month of the show, March 18 to 
April 17. Flower containers were 
created from the specifications of 19 
Southern California flower arrangers. 
Also shown were beverage sets, 
seroles, barbecue sets, and platters. 


Cas- 





PATIO LAMP, 24 inches in diameter and 
carved from raw sewer pipe, was among the 
Scripps show's “New Ideas.” 
Harrison Mclntosh, Claremont. 


Piece is by 


FOR PARLOR use were these vertically strip- 
ed bottle forms. Two at left, by Mr. Mc- 


Intosh, that at right, by Rex Mason, Seattle. - 
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“An Introduction to Ceramics” 


will be on view to Sept. 20. 


The second period of the show, from 
April 22 to May 14, was based on a 
“Festival of Garden Ceramics” motif. 
Garden ceramics shown in this phase 
of the show are open grill work, space 
dividers, signposts, outdoor lamps, foun- 
tains, sculpture and benches. Outdoor 
ash trays and sun dials were also ex- 
hibited. 

Among the ceramists who contrib- 
uted to the show: Laura Andreson, 
Louisa and Albert H. King, and Wayne 
Long, all of Los Angeles; Gertrud and 
Otto Natzler, and Susi Singer, Holly- 
wood; Myrton Purkiss, Fullerton; Jean 
and Arthur Ames, Richard Petterson, 
and Albert Stewart, Claremont; Betty 
Davenport Ford, Ontario; Ellamarie 
and Jackson Woolley, San Diego; Polia 
Pillin, Sun Valley; Eunice and An- 
tonio Prieto, Oakland; Marguerite Wil- 
denhain, Guerneville; Mary Lindheim, 
Sausalito; and Peter H. Voulkos, 
Helena, Mont. 
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DON’T BUY ANY KILN ‘TIL YOU'VE SEEN Mf 
GREAT NEW L & L Dyna-Kiln MovELs f 


37 IMPROVED MODELS 


BUT NO INCREASE 
IN PRICES 


The new Dyna-Kilns were the hit of the 
recent Ceramic Show in Asbury Park, N. J. 
User after user admired the simplicity of the 
new Dyna-Glow Elements and Element Hold- 
ers. Size for size, they were amazed at the 
fine workmanship offered for such modest 
prices. Investigate these top loading and 
front loading kilns in 2050° and 2300” heats. 
Every Dyna-Kiln is unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year! 





Send for 
16 page 
catalogue 
and name 
of nearest 
Dyna-Kiln 
Dealer 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Model 
No. 


N90 
N100 


11L 
13L 


138L 
158L 
188L 


9H 
11H 
13H 
15H 
138H 
158H 
188H 


Top Loaders to 2050° F 
Firing Price 
Chamber FOB, Chester, Pa. 
11” sq. x 9” $ 65.00 
11” sq. x 11” 80.00 
12” sq. x 9” 75.00 
12” sq. x 11” 90.00 
12” sq. x 13%” 106.00 
15” sq. x 13\%/’ 125.00 
18” sq. x 18%" 138.00 
18” sq. x 15” 181.00 
18’ sq. x 18” 215.00 


Top Loaders to 2300° F 


12” sq. x 9” $ 90.00 
12” sq. x 11” 110.00 
12” sq. x 134%” 137.50 
15” sq. x 18%” 152.00 
18” sq. x 134%” 198.00 
18” sq. x 15” 260.00 
18” sq. x 18” 795.00 


Crating 
Charge 
$3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
7.50 
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